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Study  Shows  Medical 
School  Leaders  Have 
Shorter  Lives 


By  Janet  Wong 

Being  a medical  school  class 
president  could  literally  take 
years  off  your  life,  a recent  study 
by  U of  T researchers  revealed. 

“Being  elected  medical  school 
class  president  is  a distinctive 
event  that  signifies  ambition, 
popularity  and  success,”  reported 
lead  author  Donald  Redelmeier,  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  U of  T 
and  director  of  clinical  epidemiol- 
ogy at  Sunnybrook  and  Women’s 
College  Health  Sciences  Centre, 
in  the  December  issue  of  Social 
Science  and  Medicine. 

But  while  a medical  school 
presidency  may  be  associated 
with  success,  it  could  also  be 
associated  with  harmful  status- 
seeking behaviour  such  as 
tendencies  that  impair  family 
relationships  and  limit  exercise 
time,  among  others,  said  Redelmeier 
and  co-author  Jeffrey  Kwong, 
a former  U of  T medical  class 
president  who  is  now  a resident 
in  community  medicine. 

Comparing  the  long-term  survival 


rates  of  1,521  doctors  (including 
all  class  presidents)  who  graduated 
from  U of  T over  the  past  100 
years,  the  researchers  found 
overall  life  expectancy  was  2.4 
years  less  for  presidents  than  their 
classmates  — a decrease  not  easily 
explained  by  age,  sex,  race, 
academic  performance,  subsequent 
specialization  or  random  chance. 
The  average  lifespan  after  gradua- 
tion of  all  surveyed  was  50  years. 

But  two  U of  T medical  school 
class  presidents  are  taking  these 
dire  predictions  of  an  early 
demise  with  a grain  of  salt. 

“I  thought  it  was  funny,”  said 
Andrew  Pinto,  one  of  two  second- 
year  class  presidents.  “And  I knew 
immediately  that  a lot  of  friends 
and  classmates  would  be  expressing 
their  sympathy  in  a joking  way. 
1 wasn’t  at  all  worried.  But  it  is 
an  interesting  and  strong  finding 
over  so  many  different  factors  — 
that  regardless  of  gender  or 
chance  they  found  this.” 

Nicole  Hale,  one  of  two  third- 

-See  MED  SCHOOL  Page  4- 


PhD  Student  Discovers 
Key  Genetic  SARS  Link 


By  Karen  Kelly 

AU  OF  T STUDENT  HAD  NO  IDEA 
his  class  project  would  end 
up  unravelling  the  history  of  SARS. 
But  when  he  was  assigned 
an  open-ended  study,  John 
Stavrinides  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  tackle  public  enemy  number 
one. 

“I  chose  the  SARS  genome 
because  it  was  obviously  very 
important  from  a medical 
perspective,”  said  Stavrinides,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  comparative 
genomics. 

Under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  David  Guttman  of 
botany,  Stavrinides  turned  a 
month-long  project  into  four 


months.  It  would  involve  10-hour 
days  in  front  of  the  computer, 
using  computational  tools  to  trace 
the  coronavirus’  checkered  past. 

The  detective  work  paid  off.  As 
Stavrinides  and  Guttman  unrav- 
elled the  history  of  the  genome, 
they  discovered  that  SARS  was 
formed  by  a combination  of 
mammalian  and  avian  viruses. 
This  recombination  event  created 
an  entirely  new  coronavirus, 
unrecognizable  to  human 
immune  systems. 

Similar  genetic  exchange  events 
are  believed  responsible  for  some 
of  the  most  devastating  viral 
epidemics  and  pandemics  such  as 

-See  PhD  Page  4- 


INSIDE 

FROM  CRADLE  TO  GRAVE 

Heather  MacLean  examines  the  impact 
of  automobiles  on  the  environment, 
from  plant  to  scrapyard.  Profile. 
Page  9 


HOLIDAY  HANGOVER 


Frosty  the  Snowman  made  an  appearance  in  the  quad  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residence  when  classes 
resumed  last  week  — but  he  also  brought  frigid  weather  as  temperatures  dipped  to  the  - 30s  with 
the  wind  chill  factor.  But  chin  up.  Environment  Canada  is  calling  for  a return  to  normal 
temperatures  this  week  with  temperatures  reaching  -3  C. 


Sitcom  SO  Transforms  Modern  English 


Does  television  affect  the  way 
we  speak?  A new  study  con- 
ducted by  University  of  Toronto 
researchers  suggests  that  it  does. 
The  study  reveals  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  popular  television 
sitcom  Friends  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  new  changes  in  American 
English. 

“This  research  focuses  on  the 
words  the  Friends  characters  use 
to  emphasize  or  intensify,  such  as 
very , really  and  so  (as  in  I’m  so 
sorry),”  said  Professor  Sali 
Tagliamonte  of  linguistics,  one  of 
the  co-authors  of  the  study,  So 
Cool;  So  Weird;  So  Innovative: 
The  Use  of  Intensifiers  in  the 
Television  Series  Friends. 
According  to  sociolinguistic 
research,  these  intensifiers  change 
constantly  in  language,  providing 
an  ideal  way  to  tap  into  current 
trends  in  American  English. 


The  study,  presented  at  the 
American  Dialect  Society’s  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  this 
past  weekend,  was  conducted  by 
Tagliamonte  and  undergraduate 
student  Chris  Roberts.  Their 
research  found  that  the  television 
characters’  use  of  language  gener- 
ally mirrors  the  English  language 
in  the  real  world.  However,  the 
actors’  use  of  particular  words 
was  far  more  innovative,  which 
represents  a more  advanced  state 
of  the  language. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  very  was  the  most  com- 
mon intensifier  in  American 
English,  then  really  (as  in  “I’m 
really  happy”)  took  its  place,  said 
Tagliamonte.  But  in  Friends,  the 
word  so  (as  in  “He’s  so  weird)  is 
taking  the  lead.  “The  Friends 
characters  use  it  more  often  than 
any  other  intensifier,”  she  added. 


“Moreover,  the  female  characters 
use  so  far  more  often  than  the 
male  characters.  These  are  indica- 
tions that  Friends  may  be  paving 
the  way  towards  a new  way  of 
speaking  and  women  are  leading 
that  change.” 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the 
use  of  so  in  the  sitcom  peaked 
during  the  years  when  the  show 
hit  the  highest  ratings  and  receded 
when  the  show’s  popularity 
waned.  This  suggests  that  the  use 
of  new  forms  of  language,  like  the 
intensifier  so,  makes  TV  dialogue 
more  trendy  to  its  viewers. 
“Overall,  the  findings  of  this 
study  confirm  that  the  use  of 
intensifiers  is  undergoing  rapid 
change  in  American  dialects,” 
Tagliamonte  said.  “Further,  it 
demonstrates  that  television- 
based  language  provides  a viable 
reflection  of  those  changes.” 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL  APPROVES 
UTS  RESTRUCTURING 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Levente  Diosady  of  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry  received  the  Engineering 
Medal  for  Research  & Development  Nov.  14  at  the 
annual  Ontario  Professional  Engineers  awards  gala 
for  his  commitment  to  food  engineering  research 
including  his  work  to  support  the  elimination  of 
nutritional  deficiencies  in  Third  World  countries.  For 
the  past  10  years  Diosady  has  led  the  development  of 
techniques  for  fortifying  salt  with  iron  and  iodine  to 
prevent  micronutrient  deficiency  diseases,  which 
adversely  affect  over  two  billion  people. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

University  Professor  Richard  Bond  of  astrophysics, 
one  of  the  worlds  leading  cosmologists,  received  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada’s  Award  of  Excellence  as  one  of  three  finalists 
for  the  2003  Gerhard  Herzberg  Canada  Gold  Medal  for 
science  and  engineering.  Cited  as  responsible  for  major 
new  insights  into  the  nature  of  dark  matter  and  black 
holes,  Bond  has  greatly  expanded  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  the  early  universe.  He 
received  the  award  Nov.  25  in  Ottawa  along  with  major 
NSERC  pnze  winners  announced  earlier  in  the  year. 

Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science,  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  at  its  November  meeting.  Sinervo 
was  cited  for  his  important  contributions  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  top  quark  and  the  first  measurements 
of  its  properties  and  for  his  studies  of  the  bottom- 
hadron  systems  in  proton-antiproton  collisions. 
Election  to  fellowship  is  limited  to  no  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  membership  and 
recognizes  outstanding  contributions  to  physics. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Professors  Jin-Chuan  Duan  and  Mengze  Shi  are 
co-winners  of  the  Roger  Martin  and  Nancy  Lang 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Research  while  Professor 
William  Strange  is  the  winner  of  the  award  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching.  The  Roger  Martin  and  Nancy  Lang 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Research  and  Teaching  were 
established  in  1999  by  a generous  donation  to  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management  by  Martin  and  his 
wife  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  research  and 
teaching  activities  of  faculty  members  at  the  school. 

Professor  Nitim  Mehta  is  the  winner  of  the  2004 
Petro-Canada  Young  Innovator  Award,  established  in 
1999  by  a donation  to  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  from  Petro-Canada  to  provide  support 
for  the  research  activities  of  management  faculty  at 
the  beginning  of  their  careers.  Mehta  is  known  for  his 
marketing  research  in  the  areas  of  choice  models, 
econometric  analysis  of  marketing  data,  price  promo- 
tions and  game-theoretic  models  of  marketing  strategy. 


Governing  Council  has  given  approval  to  an  interim  agreement  that 
will  create  a separate  legal  entity  for  University  of  Toronto  Schools  and 
govern  its  relationship  with  the  university.  Under  the  agreement, 
effective  Jan.  1,  UTS  will  continue  to  use  the  building  on  Bloor  Street 
rent-free  as  well  as  receive  some  university  financial  support  until  April 
2006.  Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-provost  (faculty),  told  council 
members  Dec.  15  that  the  interim  period  will  allow  the  new  UTS  board 
to  develop  plans  for  financial  self-sufficiency  prior  to  signing  any  longer- 
term  agreement  with  the  university.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  the  unions  representing  UTS  teachers  and  administrative  staff  to 
preserve  their  seniority,  wages  and  benefits  through  the  interim  period. 
UTS  was  created  in  1910  as  a publicly  funded  practice  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers  at  U of  T.  Since  the  provincial  government 
withdrew  direct  public  support  in  1994,  it  has  relied  largely  on  student 
enrolment  fees  as  well  as  support  through  OISE/UT.  In  other  UTS  news, 
Professor  Malcolm  Levin  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  has  taken  over 
as  interim  principal,  replacing  outgoing  principal  Robin  Brooke-Smith, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

U OF  T RESEARCHERS  WIN  POLANYI  PRIZES 

Professors  Mark  Stabile  of  economics  and  Joseph  Thywissen  of 
physics  are  among  the  five  university  researchers  to  win  John  Charles 
Polanyi  Prizes,  awarded  each  year  to  scholars  and  researchers  planning 
to  continue  post-doctoral  studies  at  an  Ontario  university.  Stabile,  who 
specializes  in  health  economics  and  the  relationships  between  public 
finance  and  the  health  care  system,  was  selected  for  his  research  on  the 
effects  of  differences  in  health  insurance  coverage  and  in  tax  systems  on 
health  care  systems.  Thywissen’s  work  focuses  on  ultra-cold  physics.  His 
research  employs  state-of-the-art  lasers  and  microscopic  magnetic  traps 
to  capture  and  cool  neutral  atoms  in  quantum  gases.  Established  in 
1986  by  the  Ontario  government  in  honour  of  University  Professor  John 
Polanyi  of  chemistry,  the  $15,000  prizes  are  given  in  the  Nobel  Prize 
categories  of  chemistry,  literature,  physics,  physiology  or  medicine  and 
economic  science. 

CHEE  TO  FOCUS  FULL  TIME  ON  UTAM 

Felix  Chee,  vice-president  (business  affairs)  and  president  and  CEO 
pro  tern  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Asset  Management  Corporation 
(UTAM),  has  stepped  down  from  the  vice-presidential  post  to  devote  his 
time  fully  to  UTAM.  Catherine  Riggall,  assistant  vice-president  (facilities 
and  services),  takes  over  as  acting  vice-president  (business  affairs).  “I  am 
most  grateful  to  Felix  for  the  exceptional  service  he  has  given  to  U of  T,” 
said  President  Robert  Birgeneau.  “He  has  brought  an  unprecedented  high 
level  of  professional  leadership  to  our  financial  management,  to  our 
capital  development  and  other  business  affairs.  The  university  will 
continue  to  be  very  well  served  by  his  stewardship  of  our  asset 
management  through  UTAM.” 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Diana  Alli,  co-ordinator  of  the  office  of  student 
affairs,  and  Professor  Miriam  Rossi  of  pediatrics 
received  a Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board  at  the  partnership 
appreciation  celebration  Nov.  17.  Alii  received  her 
certificate  for  her  contribution  to  the  Saturday 
morning  mentoring  program  and  Rossi  for  her 
contribution  to  the  summer  mentorship  program. 

Dr.  Ross  Mackenzie,  a lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  was  presented  with  the  Distinguished 
Physician  Award  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Insurance  Medicine  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  The  award  is  given  every  few  years 
to  a physician  who  has  made  a major  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  insurance  medi- 
cine and  has  brought  “enlightenment  and  honour”  to 
the  profession.  Mackenzie  was  president  of  the 
academy  in  2001  and  is  associate  editor  of  its  major 
publication  — the  Journal  of  Insurance  Medicine. 


Joan  Saary,  a clinician  scientist  trainee  in  medicine 
and  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science,  is  the  winner  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada’s  2003  Alice  Wilson 
Award.  The  prize,  given  yearly  to  a woman  of  out- 
standing academic  qualifications  who  is  entering  a 
career  in  scholarship  or  research  at  the  post-doctoral 
level,  was  presented  at  the  society’s  awards  banquet 
Nov.  24  in  Ottawa,  following  the  induction  of  newly 
elected  fellows.  In  her  research  Saary  plans  to  fill  the 
gap  between  outcome  measurement,  stakeholder 
perspectives  and  delivery  of  quality  health  care  for 
occupational  diseases. 

Professor  Emeritus  Harald  Sonnenberg  of  physiology, 
whose  work  in  the  area  of  sodium  handling  by  the 
kidney  earned  him  international  renown,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  2003  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
Medal  for  Research  Excellence,  honouring  a 
Canadian  researcher  whose  work  is  recognized  by  his 
or  her  peers  to  have  significantly  advanced  the  treat- 
ment of  kidney  disease  and  related  conditions. 
Sonnenberg  received  the  award  in  Toronto  in 
November. 

Professor  Vladimir  Vuksan  of  medicine  was  present- 
ed  with  the  Award  of  Excellence  in  Health  Care 
Research  from  the  Toronto  Institute  of 
Pharmaceutical  Technology  Nov.  28.  Vuksan  received 
the  award  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
nutritional  medicine  and  diabetes  research. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 

Rita  Pearsall,  associate  registrar  (records,  convoca- 
tion,  statistics,  scheduling  and  examination),  was  the 
2003  recipient  of  UTSC’s  Patrick  Phillips  Award  for 
Staff  Service,  given  to  a deserving  staff  member  who 
“displays  competence,  commitment,  courtesy  and 
concern  for  others  routinely”  and  who,  “without  fan- 
fare or  self-promotion,  contributes  daily  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  college.”  Cited  as  a problem  solver,  mak- 
ing things  run  smoothly  while  applying  the  high 
standards  of  the  university,  she  “nevertheless  ensured 
that  no  student  ever  be  put  at  a disadvantage.” 

Marilyn  Kwan,  human  resources  generalist  at  UTSC, 
received  a 10  Year  Provincial  Volunteer  Recognition 
Award  Nov.  24  for  her  work  with  Girl  Guides  of 
Canada,  Toronto  Area.  Kwan  began  working  with  Girl 
Guides  as  an  adult  leader  in  September  1992  and  has 
held  various  positions  since,  most  currently  as 
Agincourt  International  divisional  adviser,  promoting 
international  travel  to  girls  and  adults  within  Girl 
Guides.  Although  the  award  recognizes  10  years  of  serv- 
ice, she  is  currently  in  her  12th  year  with  Girl  Guides. 

The  UTSC  All  Star  Sports  Camp,  run  by  physical 
education  and  athletics,  received  the  2003  Corporate 
Excellence  Award  of  the  Scarborough  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  award,  presented  at  the  Business 
Excellence  Awards  gala  Nov.  6 at  the  Delta  Toronto 
East  Hotel,  recognized  the  camp  for  its  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Scarborough  area  and  for 
its  excellent  working  conditions. 

TRANSITIONAL  YEAR  PROGRAM 

University  of  Toronto  Steps  to  University, 
Transitional  Year  Program,  received  a Certificate  of 
Appreciation  Nov.  17  from  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board  for  its  outstanding  contribution  as  a 
partner  of  the  board  in  providing  innovative  program 
enhancements  that  enrich  students’  educational 
experiences.  Keren  Braithwaite,  co-founder  of  TYP, 
also  received  a certificate. 
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University  Bolsters  GTA  Economy 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

UOF  T PUMPS  AN  ESTIMATED  $4.7 
billion  into  the  economy  of 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area  each 
year,  a sum  greater  than  the  gross 
domestic  product  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

As  a key  player  in  the  GTA 
economy,  the  university  is  back- 
ing the  Toronto  Board  of  Trades 
initiative,  Enough  of  Not  Enough. 
Just  launched,  the  six-week  cam- 
paign is  directed  at  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments  for 
increased  investment  in  and  sup- 
port of  Toronto.  The  public  is 
being  asked  to  contact  MPs 
and  MPPs  to  press  for  “adequate 
and  predictable  investment 
to  ensure  Toronto’s  competitive- 
ness and  vibrancy,”  according 
to  the  campaign’s  website 
(www.RealTorontoSolutions.ca). 

“I  can  think  of  almost  no  exam- 
ple where  a great  city  is  not 
anchored  by  a great  university,” 
said  President  Robert  Birgeneau. 
“Universities  contribute  to  urban 
life  in  many  ways  including  very 
directly  to  the  economy.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  effort  to  revitalize 
Canada’s  largest  city  is  central  to 
our  own  ambitions  as  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  public  teaching  and 
research  universities.  At  its  best, 
Toronto  is  a magnate  for  top  facul- 
ty, students  and  staff.  In  turn,  they 
lend  their  creativity  and  energy  to 
Toronto  and  so  contribute  to  our 
economy,  health  and  cultural  life.” 


With  11,000  employees,  U of  T 
is  the  GTAs  15th  largest  employer; 
its  payroll  has  an  economic 
impact  of  nearly  $396  million,  or 
up  to  $634  million  with  the  mul- 
tiplier effect  where  every  dollar 
spent  generates  approximately  60 
cents  spent  elsewhere. 

“You  could  say  we’re  an  ideal 
neighbour,”  Birgeneau  said.  “We’re 
not  only  Canada’s  leading  teaching 
and  research  university;  we’re  a 
major  employer  and  economic 
engine  in  virtually  every  sector  of 
society.”  The  university,  he  added, 
plays  a considerable  role  in  the 
social  and  cultural  fabric  of  its 
larger  community,  a point  echoed 
by  Professor  Larry  Bourne  of  geog- 
raphy and  the  Centre  for  Urban 
and  Community  Studies. 

“It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  education,  culture 
and  social  capital  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  cities.  In  many  ways  they 
represent  the  intangibles  that, 
through  the  multiplier  effect,  pro- 
duce tangible  results  by  attracting 
investment  and  drawing  in  others 
with  similar  skills  and  interests.” 

Some  62,000  students  spent 
$374  million  during  the  nine 
months  from  September  2001  to 
May  2002  (approximately  $6,000 
per  student),  not  counting  direct 
payments  to  the  university  for 
tuition,  residence,  books  and  fees. 
With  the  multiplier  effect,  the 
economic  impact  is  approximate- 
ly $600  million. 

Alumni  also  contribute  to  the 


university’s  robust  economic 
impact,  including  8,500  gradu- 
ates every  year  who  stay  in  or  near 
the  city.  Taking  into  account  earn- 
ing differentials  associated  with 
having  a university  degree  and  the 
multiplier  effect,  Toronto  area 
alumni  provide  an  annual  eco- 
nomic impact  of  as  much  as 
$3  billion  before  tax. 

These  figures  do  not  include 
several  million  dollars  spent  by 
student  organizations  or  by 
retired  employees  who  live  in  the 
region,  or  by  visitors  to  the  uni- 
versity — including  students’ 
families,  conference  attendees 
and  individuals  who  attend  sport- 
ing and  cultural  events. 

In  2002-2003,  non-salary  and 
benefit  expenditures,  including 
furniture,  books  and  extensive 
research  activities,  amounted  to 
approximately  $480  million.  By 
conservative  estimates,  65  per 
cent  of  these  expenditures  are 
local,  meaning  that  U of  T adds 
about  $310  million  to  the  local 
economy  through  direct  purchas- 
es and  as  much  as  $498  million 
with  the  multiplier  effect. 

Overall,  U of  T generates  $1.11 
for  every  dollar  of  government 
funding  through  student  fees, 
investment  income,  sales  and 
services,  contract  research,  dona- 
tions and  other  grants.  In  2002- 
2003,  government  grants  totalled 
$670.8  million  — 75.4  per  cent 
from  the  province  and  24.6  per 
cent  from  the  federal  government. 


THE  WINNER  IS  . . . 


Michael  Ullyot,  a PhD  candidate  in  English,  sports  the  new  U of  T 
leather  jacket  he  won  for  filling  out  The  Bulletin’s  readership 
survey  last  spring.  His  name  was  randomly  chosen  from  the  329 
survey  respondents.  Complete  results  of  the  biennial  survey  will  be 
published  in  the  Jan.  26  issue. 


Bed  Bugs  Bite  Back 

Experts  puzzled  by  reappearance  of  puny  pests 


Leading  Researchers 
Receive  Major  SSHRC 
Grants 


Not  letting  the  bed  bugs  bite 
may  be  easier  said  than 
done.  Bed  bugs,  according  to  a 
U of  T entomologist,  are  back. 

“Bed  bugs  were  once  a common 
urban  plague.  But  with  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  insecticides 
such  as  DDT  and  spray  systems 
during  the  Second  World  War 
they  were  largely  eliminated,”  said 
Professor  Tim  Myles,  an  urban 
entomologist  and  author  of 
the  study  published  in  a 
research  bulletin  from 
U of  T’s  Centre  for  Urban 
and  Community  Studies. 
Myles  said  reports  of  bed 
bugs  by  Toronto  pest  control 
companies  and  pest  control 
officials  started  to  increase  two 
years  ago. 

In  2002  homeless 
people  told  street 
nurses  that  bed 
bugs  were  a priori- 
ty medical  issue. 
This  year  at  least  a 
dozen  shelters, 
hostels  and  other  forms  of  public 
housing  had  ongoing  problems 
with  bed  bugs  despite  spraying  by 
pest  control  companies.  “The  sit- 
uation merits  attentive  monitor- 
ing. At  present,  it  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  such  moni- 
toring is  currently  in  place  in  the 
Toronto  public  health  system,” 
Myles  said. 

Experts  are  unsure  what  is 
causing  the  resurgence  but  believe 


several  factors  may  be  playing  a 
role  including  changes  in  regis- 
tered pesticides,  use  patterns, 
residual  levels  and  pesticide 
resistance;  socioeconomic  un- 
hygenic  conditions;  a populace 
that  has  forgotten  how  to  monitor 
for  and  control  bed  bugs;  and 
greater  mobility  that  allows  the 
insects  to  spread  more  quickly 
to  a wide  number  of  establish- 
ments including  hostels, 
shelters,  dormitories, 
prisons,  hospitals  and 
hotels. 

What  can  be  done 
to  eliminate  the  noctur- 
nal nuisance?  In  addi- 
tion to  using  commercial 
pesticides,  the  researchers  also 


The  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health  (PEH) 
has  begun  an  awareness  campaign 
to  ban  the  use  of  cell  phones  with 
built-in  cameras  in  its  facilities. 

Other  Canadian  and  American 
athletic  facilities  have  instituted 
such  a ban  against  the  use  of  these 
phones,  which  can  take  pictures 
and  instantly  transmit  them  to 
other  phones  and  websites. 

“We  are  instituting  this 
campaign  due  to  concerns  in 
areas  that  require  complete  dis- 
cretion and  privacy,”  said  Karen 
Lewis,  assistant  dean  (administra- 


encourage  greater  awareness, 
early  reporting  and  monitoring, 
cleaning  efforts 
by  rooming 
house  and  hostel 
residents  and  an 
integrated 
approach  to  pest 
management. 
Non-chemical  approaches 

include  thorough  searching  and 
mechanical  destruction  of  bugs 
and  eggs  along  with  laundering 
of  bedding,  frequent  vacuuming 
and  brushing  mattress  seams. 
Researchers  also  point  to  the 
effectiveness  of  sticky  traps  and 
even  simple  carpet  tape,  which, 
placed  around  a bed  or  bed  legs 
can  trap  the  bugs. 


tive  services).  “However,  we  have 
to  rely  on  our  members  as  well  to 
assist  us  if  they  see  anyone  engag- 
ing in  behaviour  that  they  know 
is  against  the  rules.”  Posters  will 
be  placed  in  locker  rooms  and 
other  areas,  she  said. 

Hart  House  is  also  developing  a 
similar  policy  for  its  facility,  said 
Margaret  Hancock,  Hart  House 
warden. 

U of  T at  Mississauga  has 
already  instituted  privacy  safegau- 
rds  while  U of  T at  Scarborough 
will  follow  the  same  guidelines  as 
put  forward  by  PEH. 


By  Michah  Rynor 

Professors  Andrew  Clement  of 
the  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies  and  the  Knowledge  Media 
Design  Institute  and  Jack  Quarter 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  been 
awarded  almost  $1.8  million  over 
three  years  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research 
Council’s  Initiative  on  the  New 
Economy  (INE). 

Clement  and  his  team  will  use 
their  grant  of  $899,450  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  public 
Internet  access  (community 
networking)  in  promoting  social 
and  economic  development  in 
Canada. 

“Enormous  civic  volunteer 
energy  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  funds  have 
gone  into  innovative  non-profit 
community-based  initiatives 
aimed  at  developing  publicly 
accessible  Internet  services,” 
Clement  said.  “This  investment 
has  made  Canada  a world  leader 
in  community  networking  but  so 
far  there  has  been  no  systematic 
assessment  of  the  results  and 
prospects  for  the  future.  We  plan 
to  review  the  process  made  by 
community  networks  in  meeting 


social  and  economic  needs,  inves- 
tigate alternative  models  and 
assist  networks  in  establishing  a 
sustainable  basis.” 

Quarter  and  his  team  will  use 
their  $900,000  grant  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  the  socially 
responsible  investment  practices 
of  pension  funds,  explore  the 
obstacles  to  this  type  of  invest- 
ment and  develop  an  education 
plan  for  union  trustees. 

“Trusteed  pension  plans, 
managed  by  representatives  from 
unions  and  employers,  alone  are 
worth  approximately  $544 
billion,”  Quarter  said.  “And  tradi- 
tionally, unions  have  not  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  investment 
of  these  funds.  But  concerns 
about  how  these  large  pools  of 
capital  have  been  managed  has 
led  to  unions  seeking  a more 
active  role  in  managing  their 
members’  investments.” 

The  new  knowledge  created  by 
Clement  and  Quarter  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  key  aspects  of 
how  Canadians  live  for  years  to 
come,  said  Professor  John  Challis, 
vice-president  (research)  and 
associate  provost.  “SSHRC’s  INE 
grants  program  is  proving  to  be 
an  essential  engine  of  vital 
research  for  our  social  scientists 
and  humanists,”  he  said. 


Camera-Phones  Banned 
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Monday  January  12 

Amateur  Radio  Club  Open  Meeting  5:30pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room.  All  welcome. 

Rifle  Club  Open  Meeting  - 4pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  Bring  government  photo  ID,  current 
LtofT  student  card  or  senior  members  card,  and  $15. 

Wednesday,  January  14 

5-BUCK  Lunch  - Welcome  2004!  1 1 :30am-  2pm  In  the  Great  Hall. 

Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  Christopher  Moore  "Confederation  Politics”.  0pm 
reception  tor  6:30pm  dinner.  Single  tickets:  Alumni  members/guests  $45,  U of  T students  $25. 
416.978.4732 

Rifle  Club  Open  Meeting  4pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  Bring  government  photo  ID,  current 
UofT  student  card  or  senior  members  card,  and  $1 5, 

Revolver  Club  Mandatory  Open  Meeting  7pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  Bring  government 
photo  ID,  current  UofT  student  card  or  senior  members  card,  and  $15. 

Friday,  January  16 

Deadline  for  Lit  & Lib  Contests  22nd  Annual  Literary  Contest  and  The  Hart  House 
Review  - midnight.  Prizes  $200,  $150.  $100 

Jazz  at  Oscar’s  - Swing  Jazz  with  Glen  Anderson.  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free.  Licensed. 
No  cover. 

Sunday,  January  18 

600th  Sunday  Concert  Gala-  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall,  featuring  William  Aide,  Andrew  Dawe 
and  Jane  Coop,  Michael  Calvin  and  Mary  Bella,  and  Trio  Lyra 

Tuesday,  January  20 

Underwater  Club  - Winter  course  nms  Tuesday  evenings  from  Jan.  20  Apr.  6.  £ mail: 
mfkummerer@yaftoo.com  to  register.  Certification  is  available  following  the  course. 

Friday,  January  23 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - “Basstext”,  featuring  sound  poet,  Nicole  Stamp,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Free.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Saturday,  January  24 

Winter  Carnival  at  Hart  House  Farm  - cross-country  skiing,  skating,  baseball,  volleyball, 
sauna.  Lunch  and  dinner.  Busses  depart  from  Hart  House  at  10:30am.  Return  7pm.  Advance 
sales  to  Jan.  22  $24  with  bus,  $19  without.  After  Jan.  22  $29  with  bus,  $24  without,  Families 
and  children  welcome.  Children's  rates  available.  Purchase  tickets  at  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

UPCOMING 

Camera  Club  Annual  Photographic  Competition  Deadline:  1 1:30pm  Thurs.  Mar  4. 

Lit  & Lib  Contests  - 2004  Poetry  Prize  - Deadline,  midnight,  Feb.  6 

ART  416.978.8398 

The  Justina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery  - “From  Phillips  to  the  Future',  Canadian  prints  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Runs  to  Jan.  29. 

ATHLETICS  416.978.2447 

Sign  up  now  for  the  Annual  Indoor  Triathlon  scheduled  for  Saturday,  Feb.  14th,  2004 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Box  Office:  416.978.8668 

John  Mighton’s  Governor  General's  Literary  award  winning  Possible  Worlds,  produced  by  the 
Hart  House  Drama  Society.  Tickets:  $15/$12  students  & seniors.  Jan  14-24  (Weokl : Wed 
Sat  8pm;  Week2:  Wed- Sat  8prn  & Sat  2pm)  Part  of  Hart  House  Theatre’s  2003-2004  Season. 


Phone:4 1 6.978,2452 


www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


Med  School  Leaders  Have  Shorter  Lives 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 

year  class  presidents,  said  she 
and  her  co-president  also  found 
the  results  humorous.  “We  like 
to  think  that  it  won’t  hold  true 
for  us,”  she  said.  However,  she 
does  agree  that  the  risk  of  letting 
a career  in  medicine  consume 
one’s  life  is  very  real,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  class  presi- 
dent or  not.  “We’re  all  predomi- 
nantly Type-A  personalities  so 
for  everyone  there  is  always 
something  interesting  going  on 
or  new  to  learn.  So  it’s  really 
important  for  everybody  to  keep 
in  mind  what  your  interests  in 


life  are  and  that  medicine  is  a 
part  of  your  life  but  it  shouldn’t 
be  your  whole  life.” 

Hale  also  joked  that  she  may 
very  well  outlive  her  classmates. 
At  30,  she  is  one  of  the  older 
students  in  her  class,  whose 
average  age  she  guesses  at  25  or 
26.  If  the  study’s  post-graduation 
lifespan  of  50  years  is  correct. 
Hale  figures  she’ll  live  at  least 
two  years  longer  than  everybody 
else. 

However,  both  Pinto  and  Hale 
agree  that  the  study  does  raise  a 
red  flag  about  the  need  for 
physicians  to  maintain  a bal- 
anced lifestyle.  “We  were  told 


from  the  first  day  of  medical 
school  that  physicians  are  more 
likely  to  experience  substance 
abuse  problems,  divorce,  things 
like  that,”  said  Pinto,  adding  that 
this  study  has  become  part  of 
their  training  to  take  better  care 
of  themselves. 

For  everyone,  balanced 
lifestyles  wax  and  wane  depend- 
ing on  the  workload,  said  Hale. 
"But  you  always  try  to  achieve 
[that  balance]  so  if  you  get  a 
little  bit  more  time,  you  try  to 
spend  it  doing  whatever  you 
enjoy  doing,  whether  it  be  work- 
ing out  or  seeing  friends  or 
going  to  see  a movie.” 


PhD  Student  Discovers  Genetic  Key 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 

the  1918  Spanish  flu  pandemic 
that  killed  over  20  million  people 
worldwide.  Guttman  said  this 
type  of  genetic  change  can  have 
far  more  dramatic  consequences 
than  simple  genetic  mutations,  in 
which  only  small  features  in  genes 
are  changed  at  any  one  time. 

“These  recombination  events 
have  the  potential  to  create  an 
entirely  new  structure  essentially 
instantaneously,”  he  said.  “Since 
our  immune  systems  have  never 
seen  this  new  viral  form,  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  respond  to  it 


in  a timely  and  effective  manner.” 
Stavrinides  and  Guttman’s  find- 
ings were  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Virology. 
Although  an  effective  vaccine  for 
SARS  is  years  away,  the  study 
offers  another  piece  to  the  puzzle. 
“We  hope  that  this  work  will  con- 
tribute to  the  design  of  specific 
and  effective  vaccines,”  Guttman 
said,  “but  perhaps  it  will  be  most 
useful  in  the  development  of  tests 
for  the  diagnosis  of  new  SARS 
outbreaks.  We  will  be  in  a much 
better  position  to  recognize  new 
and  potentially  deadly  viral 
outbreaks  if  we  can  identify  the 


specific  evolutionary  changes  that 
made  SARS  so  deadly.” 

The  project  garnered  Stavrinides 
an  A and  received  extensive  inter- 
national coverage  in  media  outlets 
as  far-reaching  as  Al-Jazeera  and 
BBC  News,  but  he’s  not  resting  on 
his  laurels.  While  his  PhD  work 
centres  on  bacteria  instead  of 
viruses,  he  said  what  he  learned 
working  with  SARS  was  invaluable. 

“In  our  field,  you  can  apply  all 
the  tools  and  concepts  to  virtually 
any  system,”  said  Stavrinides, 
who  is  studying  plant  pathogens. 
“That’s  the  power  of  evolutionary 
study.” 


2004 

Sunday  18  January  at  3 p.m. 

Tim  Richardson 

Windows  into  Life, 

Richardson 

the  Universe  and  Everything 

Technologies 

Sunday  25  January  at  3 p.m. 

Tony  Pawson 

Aftpr  the  Cpnnmp*  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute, 

Assembling  Human  Cells 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 

Royal  Canadian  Institute 

for  the  advancement  of  science 

Free  Lectures 

J.J.R.  MacLeod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College  Circle 
Information:  416-977-2983  www.royalcanadianinstitute.org 

(lectures  last  approximately  one  hour  followed  by  a question  period) 


Sunday  1 February  at  3 p.m. 

Banff  National  Park 
in  Cardiac  Arrest: 
the  Need  to  Defibrillate 


Nigel  Waltho 

Faculty  of  Environmental 
Studies,  York  University 


Sunday  8 February  at  3 p.m. 

Mission:  Mars 


Marc  Garneau 

President, 
Canadian  Space  Agency 


Sunday  22  February  at  3 p.m.  Peter  A.  Taylor 

Snow  and  Ice  Research  DePl-  of  Earth  and  sPace  Science 
in  Canada's  Far  North  Engineering.  Vork  University 

Kathy  L.  Young 
Department  of  Geography,  York  University 


Sunday  29  February  at  3 p.m. 

*How  Does  Nature  Compute? 


Lila  Kari 

Department  of 
Computer  Science, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
*Co-sponsor:  The  Fields  Institute  for  Research  in  Mathematical  Sciences 


Sunday  7 March  at  3 p.m.  - for  kids  ages  7-12 
explore  science  through  hands-on  and  minds-on  activities 
by  University  of  Toronto  Students 

and  Let’s  Talk  Science  Program 


r 


OTP 


Since  1901 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

President,  Publisher  and  CEO 

A Unique  Entrepreneurial  Challenge 

One  of  North  America's  most  prestigious  scholarly  publishers,  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press  Incorporated  is  a synergistic  blend  of 
entrepreneurial  businesses:  publishing  scholarly  books,  journals  and 
reference  works  , retail  bookstores,  printing  and  distribution.  The 
contributions  from  these  businesses  have  enabled  University  of 
Toronto's  scholarly  publishing  program  to  achieve  eminence  and 
excellence.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press  has  a rich  history  and 
tradition  with  an  imprint  recognized  worldwide.  It  is  unique  in  its 
structure  and  breadth  of  operations. 


These  businesses  require  a skilled  entrepreneurial  business  leader: 
someone  who  has  the  savvy  to  run  low-margin  businesses 
successfully,  the  boldness  to  innovate  and  create,  the  people  skills  to 
win  support  and  business  from  a broad  range  of  stakeholders,  the 
energy  to  generate  high  levels  of  enthusiasm  and  productivity 
amongst  its  skilled  and  dedicated  management  and  staff,  a strategic 
sense,  and  the  passion  for  working  with  gifted  academics.  Strong 
financial  acumen  is  essential:  a knowledge  of  how  the  application  of 
new  technology  can  change  and  enhance  business  operations  is 
highly  desirable.  This  is  an  exciting  business  challenge:  to  create  a 
new  future  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  building  on  a 
successful  past.  Current  revenues:  approximately  $60  million. 

As  the  new  leader  of  this  business  venture,  you  will  work  with  staff, 
management  and  the  Board  to  develop  and  drive  a vigorous  new 
business  plan. 

To  explore  this  opportunity,  please  forward  your  resume,  in 
confidence,  to  Heather  Connelly,  President  and  Managing  Partner, 
Kinley  & Connelly  or  e-mail  to  hconnelly@kinleyconnelly.com  or  FAX  to 
[416]  593-4441. 

KINLEY  ® CONNELLY  "‘tSXSSSSSSS 

[416)593-5550 

YOUR  PARTNERS  IN  LEADERSHIP  # GOVERNANCE  www.kinleyconnelly.com 
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Emotional  Rescue 

New  course  looks  at  managing  emotions  in  the  workplace 

Bv  Mary  Ann  Gratton 


If  you’ve  ever  had  a boss  who  just  did  not  understand 
your  feelings,  rest  assured.  You’re  not  alone. 

Diana  Brink,  a second-year  MBA  student  at  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management,  says  it  is  amazing  how 
many  managers  in  the  business  world  seem  unaware  of 
their  employees’  and  co-workers’  feelings.  She  hopes  to 
work  as  a manager  at  a large  company  after  completing  her 


degree  and  wants  to  be  a good  leader.  Brink  says  good  leaders 
understand  emotions  and  how  feelings  affect  behaviour. 

“Just  because  someone  cries  at  work,  that  does  not  mean 
they  are  a basket  case,”  she  says.  “It  could  be  that  something 
very  simple  has  gone  wrong  and  the  important  thing  is  why  it 
happens.  If  you  can  get  to  why,  you  can  get  to  preventing  it.” 
Brink  was  one  of  22  students  in  a pioneering  course  on 
the  “emotionally  intelligent  manager”  being  offered  at 
Rotman  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  course  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  emotions  course  on  a Canadian  MBA  curricu- 
lum; only  a few  American  MBA  schools  offer  such  courses. 
“It  was  a demanding  course  with  lots  of  research  and 


cases  and  a high  level  of  interaction,”  Brink  says.  “It’s  clear 
that  some  managers  are  much  more  attuned  to  people 
around  them  and  we  discussed  how  we  can  develop  these 
skills.  There  are  many  lessons  I will  apply  on  the  spot  when 
I face  situations  in  the  workplace.” 

The  course,  a second-year  elective,  was  developed  by 
John  Oesch  and  Stephane  Cote,  both  assistant  professors  of 
organizational  behaviour.  Oesch,  who  taught  the  class  last 
semester,  says  students  learn  about  the  effects  of  mood 
and  emotion  on  job  performance,  decision-making, 
communication,  negotiation,  marketing,  leadership  and 
organizational  change. 

“We  are  training  people  to  be  good  leaders  and  since 
emotional  intelligence  is  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  good 
leadership,  more  students  are  becoming  interested  in  this 
area,”  Oesch  says.  “We  demonstrate  that  emotions  have  a 
huge  effect  on  behaviour.  As  a manager,  the  more  you 
understand  how  emotions  affect  people,  the  better  you 


Diana  Brink 


will  understand  and  lead  people.” 

Some  faculty  members  who  believe  the  markets  have  no 
feelings  are  skeptical,  Oesch  says.  “And  while  that  may  be 
true,  the  human  beings  who  invest  in  the  markets,  who 
profit  from  them  and  who  work  in  them,  do  have  feelings 
and  those  feelings  affect  their  behaviour.  By  looking  at  the 
last  50  years  we  can  demonstrate  that  human  beings  do  not 
behave  rationally,  so  instead  of  arguing  that  they  do,  we 
explore  why  they  don’t.” 

Emotional  intelligence  can  be  taught,  he  says.  “The  first 
part  is  understanding  your  own  emotions  and  how  to  reg- 
ulate them;  the  second  is  developing  the  skills  to  read  and 
understand  other  people’s  emotions  and  these  are  learned 
skills.  These  tools  will  help  you  to  motivate  employees  by 
understanding  and  reading  them  better.” 

Oesch  predicts  that  more  business  schools  will  put 
emotional  intelligence  courses  on  the  curriculum.  “Once 
students  learn  that  the  best  leaders  have  high  emotional 
intelligence,  that  is  a hook  for  them.” 


UTM  Gym  Steps  Up  to  Wellness  Centre 


By  Lisa  Boyes 

Uof  T at  Mississauga  will 
finally  have  a new  recreation 
and  wellness  facility  in  2006, 
thanks  to  UTM  students  who  are 
contributing  $16  million  to  the 
project  through  a levy. 

Four  studies  over  the  past  13 
years  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  upgraded  and  expanded  facili- 
ties. At  the  conclusion  of  the  most 
recent  study  in  March  2002,  stu- 
dent leaders,  through  the  campus’ 
Quality  Service  to  Students 
council,  voted  by  overwhelming 
majority  to  institute  a student  levy 
to  help  finance  the  project.  In 
November  2003,  the  council,  rep- 
resenting all  student  governments 
and  major  student  services  and 
administration,  confirmed  its 
approval  for  the  total  increase. 

“Our  current  space  is  worse 
than  what’s  available  in  many  high 
schools.  We’re  at  8,000  students 
now  and  growing  to  11,000  soon, 
packed  into  recreation  facilities 
built  for  a campus  of  2,000,”  said 
Adil  Mirza,  president  of  the 
Erindale  College  Student  Union. 
“It’s  great  to  move  this  proposal 
into  action.” 

The  additional  facilities  will 
equip  UTM  to  be  proactive  in 
preventing  the  serious  health 
concerns  being  reported  in 


elementary,  junior  and  high 
schools  due  to  inactivity,  said  Ken 
Duncliffe,  director  of  physical 
education,  recreation  and  athlet- 
ics. “We  need  these  facilities  in 
order  to  offer  a broad  range  of 
options  that  will  engage  our 
students  in  healthier  lifestyles,”  he 
said. 

The  centre  will  include  a new 
building,  more  than  two  times 
larger  than  the  current  student 
centre  (opened  in  1999)  plus 
renovation  of  the  original  gym, 
fitness  area  and  squash  courts 
facility  within  the  campus’  South 
Building.  Plans  call  for  a 25- 
metre,  eight-lane  swimming  pool 
with  a depth-adjustable  floor;  an 
additional  double  gym  equipped 
with  retractable  seating  for  1,000 
that  can  be  divided  for  multiple 
purposes;  a fitness  centre 
equipped  to  serve  three  times 
more  participants  and  an  elevated 
walking/jogging/running  track; 
renovation  of  existing  squash 
courts;  a sports  medicine/hydro- 
therapy clinic;  expanded  locker 
rooms  and  administration  space. 

Since  last  September,  UTM  full- 
time students  have  been  paying 
an  additional  $25  in  ancillary  fees 
for  the  wellness  centre  with 
part-time  students  paying  an 
additional  $5.15.  When  the  facility 
is  open,  the  levy  will  increase  to 


$150  per  full-time  student  and 
$30  per  part-time  student.  The 
capital  levy  will  be  removed  once 
the  centre’s  mortgage  is  paid  off. 

Not  all  students  backed  their 
leaders’  decision  to  support  the 
fee  increase,  however.  Some  had 
argued  that  taking  the  question  to  a 
student  referendum  would  be  more 
appropriate  even  though  the  uni- 
versity’s guidelines  on  student  fees 
did  not  require  one  in  this  case. 

“The  proposed  level  of  student 
financial  support  wasn’t  without 
controversy,  but  students  realize 
the  importance  of  these  kinds  of 


facilities,  keeping  their  bodies 
healthy  so  their  minds  stay 
sharp,”  said  Huda  Muhammed, 
president  of  the  UTM  Athletic 
Council. 

The  centre’s  impact  is  likely  to 
reach  beyond  the  campus  as  there 
are  plans  to  partner  with  the  city 
of  Mississauga  as  well  as  local 
health  agencies  to  develop  com- 
munity wellness  programs,  such 
as  nutrition  counselling  and 
health  promotion.  It  will  also  be 
designed  as  a local  “green”  show- 
place  of  sustainable  architecture, 
environment-friendly  engineering 


systems  and  alternative  energy. 

The  University  of  Toronto  and 
UTM  are  together  providing  $8 
million  to  augment  the  students’ 
$16  million  contribution.  The 
remaining  $500,000  for  the  $24.5 
million  centre  will  be  raised 
through  soliciting  UTM  alumni 
and  other  donors.  User  fees  paid 
by  UTM  staff,  faculty  and  the 
external  community  will  be  com- 
petitive and  will  help  offset  the 
cost  of  operating  the  centre.  The 
architectural  firm  Shore  Tilbe 
Irwin  and  Partners  has  been 
chosen  to  design  the  facility. 


Artist’s  model  of  new  centre 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Adobe 

Please  join  us  for  an  informative 
session  featuring  Adobe 
Creative  Suite,  presented  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 
and  Adobe  Canada. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  on  Thursday 
January  22,  2004,  first  at  10:30am  and  the 
second  at  1:30pm. 

These  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  upper 
dining  room  at  the  Faculty  Club, 

41  Willcocks  Street 
- refreshments  will  be  served  - 
Please  RSVP  to  Renata  at  (416)  978-1916 
or 

renata@campuscomputershop.com 


ontractual 

license  n'm 


The  Contractual  License  Program  (CLP)  is  a 
flexible  volume  software  licensing  program 
offered  through  Adobe®  and  the  UofT 
Computer  Shop.  The  CLP  offers  the  advantage 
of  ordering  single  or  multiple  copies. 

Tli is  program  is  available  only  to  UofT 
departments  and  affiliated  institutions 
(for  personal  purchases  see  our  selection  of 
academic  priced  box  product). 

For  more  information  check  our  website 
www.  campuscomputershop  .com 

The  64  bit  Xserve  G5 
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Introducing  the  classiest  1U  server  with  dual 
64-bit  processors.  At  speeds  of  up  to  2.0GHz, 
Xserve  G5  packs  in  the  same  G5  processor 
that  powers  the  world’s  third  fastest 
supercomputer  cluster. 


TOSHIBA 


-Powerful  - Fully  convertible  Tablet  PC  providing  the 
full  power  and  functionality  of  a 
business  notebook 
-Versatile  - No  longer  limited 
to  the  keyboard  and  mouse,  the 
Tablet  digital  pen  lets  you  interact 
with  your  notebook  in  new  ways 
-Mobile  - One  of  the  most  mobile 
personal  computers  available, 
allowing  you  to  use  it  in  more 
places  than  ever  before 


$3249.00 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 

computer 

shop  LI 
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sales@campuscomputershop.com 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5 


Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 

Book  Powert>eefc.  G4&5.  iPod  are  reg&ered  trademarks  of  Appie  Inuroaiionai  used  under  fcot-nv- 
M cxoducSs  ar«  to  svaaab* ty  P.*rci?tg  vasd  for  m*mt»rs  a I the  academic  community  only 

Ptxus  and  svsiiab&t-ty  are  subject  to  ch-ange  without  notice 


Paying  It  Forward 

Law  students  donate  wages  to  fund  internships  for  others 

By  Sue  Toye 


It’s  not  exactly  life 
imitating  an  but  for 
one  U of  T law  stu- 
dent, its  close.  Instead 
of  random  acts  of  kind- 
ness as  in  the  movie 
Pay  It  Forward,  the 
Faculty  of  Law’s  Pay  It 
Forward  initiative, 
launched  by  David  Wei 
last  summer,  helps 
fund  internships  for 
students  in  the  interna- 
tional human  rights 
program  with  non- 
government agencies 
around  the  world. 

Students  can  either 
spend  the  entire  sum- 
mer internship,  with 
funding  from  the  law 
school,  at  a human 
rights  organization  or 
they  can  split  their  time 
working  at  a law  firm 
and  volunteering  (with 
funding  from  the  firm) 
at  a not-for-profit 
organization.  But  there 
are  only  a limited 
number  of  internships 
in  the  international 
human  rights  program  and  this  is  where  Wei’s 
initiative  comes  in. 

Wei  was  one  of  14  law  students  in  the  program 
who  had  chosen  to  split  the  internship;  he  worked  at 
Cassels  Brock  in  Toronto  and  volunteered  at  Human 
Rights  Watch  in  New  York  City.  When  he  found  out 
that  the  law  school  was  only  able  to  fund  15  of  the 
36  proposals  submitted  by  students  wanting  to 
spend  the  entire  internship  at  a not-for-profit 
organization,  he  decided  to  act. 

Last  February  Wei  convinced  nine  of  his  class- 
mates who  opted  for  the  split  internship  to  pledge, 
on  average,  a day’s  wages  to  start  a fund  for  those 
who  chose  to  spend  the  entire  internship  at  a human 
rights  organization.  (He  got  the  idea  from  a similar 


initiative  at  Yale 
University  where  he 
completed  his  under- 
graduate degree.)  He 
raised  $2,500,  which 
was  triple-matched  by 
the  faculty,  Cassels 
Brock  and  a personal 
contribution  from  law 
alumna  Joanne  Rosen 
for  a total  of  $15,000 
— enough  to  fund 
three  more  intern- 
ships this  past  sum- 
mer. “It’s  meant  to 
show  support  from 
students  for  other 
students,”  he  says. 

Sarah  Perkins  is  one 
of  three  students  who 
directly  benefited 
from  Wei’s  idea.  She 
spent  the  month  of 
August  interning  with 
Great  Ape  Alliance,  a 
non-profit  conserva- 
tion organization  in 
Cameroon,  Africa.  “At 
first,  1 was  disap- 
pointed because  I put 
my  heart  and  soul 
into  my  proposal,” 
says  Perkins,  who  has  a strong  interest  in  environ- 
mental law  and  human  rights  issues.  “So  when  1 
found  out  1 got  the  money,  I was  delighted 
because  this  is  the  type  of  work  I went  to  law 
school  for.”  While  in  Cameroon,  Perkins  exam- 
ined the  environmental  and  social  impacts  on 
indigenous  groups  of  an  oil  pipeline  being  built 
in  the  region. 

Wei  wants  to  ask  all  second-year  law  students 
in  the  future  to  “make  a promise”  to  donate  a 
day’s  wages  during  their  summer  internships  at  a 
law  firm  and  have  it  matched  by  that  firm,  faculty 
and  alumni.  “You  can  make  a donation  of  a day’s 
salary  and  if  you  do,  we  can  make  it  much,  much 
bigger  than  a day.” 


David  Wei 


Not  Enough  Women  in 
Skilled  Trades:  Study 


By  Michah  Rynor 

Despite  a building  boom 
throughout  Ontario  and  a 
lack  of  experienced,  homegrown 
construction  workers,  few 
women  are  jumping  into  the 
skilled  trades  as  bricklayers, 
plumbers  and  electricians, 
according  to  Professor  Paula 
Bourne,  co-ordinator  of  the 
Centre  for  Women’s  Studies  in 
Education  at  OISE/UT. 

Bourne,  who  is  conducting 
research  into  why  so  few  women 
are  entering  the  trades  occupa- 
tions, believes  the  media  portray- 
al of  equality  for  women  is  in  fact 
more  wishful  than  realistic. 

“The  media  depicts  a positive 
image  of  girls  outperforming 
boys  academically  but  the  work- 
ing world  remains  very  gen- 
dered,” Bourne  said.  “Canadian 
statistics  as  of  2002  show  that  70 
per  cent  of  women  are  still  work- 
ing in  the  traditionally  female 


areas  of  health  care,  education, 
sales  and  clerical  positions.” 

However,  these  overly  opti- 
mistic images  of  women  are  not 
confined  to  media,  Bourne  added; 
textbooks  are  also  giving  a slanted 
picture  of  success  Bourne  says. 

“Textbooks  often  have  progres- 
sive covers  and  illustrations 
showing  women  as  non-tradi- 
tional  workers  but  the  inside  text 
doesn’t  support  these  visuals,” 
she  said.  “As  well,  having  a 
majority  of  Canadian  females 
now  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versities gives  us  the  impression 
that  success  is  being  made  in  all 
occupations  but  this  doesn’t 
translate  into  women  making 
inroads  into  the  traditionally 
male  occupations.” 

Bourne  said  there  are  a number 
of  reasons  why  women  aren't 
opting  for  trades  work  and  one 
of  those  reasons  is  parental 
disapproval. 

“The  majority  of  moms  and 


dads  still  want  their  children  to  go 
on  to  higher  education  and  are 
biased  against  having  a blue-collar 
worker  in  the  family,”  she  said.  “As 
well,  the  trades  still  have  an  image 
problem  with  females  who  see  this 
kind  of  work  as  dirty,  unattractive 
and  hostile  towards  women.  And 
with  high  school  programs  in  what 
was  once  called  the  industrial  arts 
being  cut,  female  students  have 
less  exposure  to  this  kind  of  work.” 
Bourne  has  noticed  another 
worrying  trend  in  schools  where 
the  majority  of  guest  speakers 
from  the  skilled  trades  are  also 
men.  “We  need  to  bring  in  strong, 
inspiring  female  role  models  into 
our  schools,”  she  said.  Her 
research  will  include  studying 
how  school  programs  can 
promote  more  participation  of 
female  students  in  technological 
courses  that  lead  to  careers  in  the 
non-traditional  construction  trades 
and  hopes  to  have  preliminary 
results  by  late  2005. 
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designer  frames  ■ on-site  lab  - high  quality  lenses 


Wilson  Centre  a place  where  researchers  think  outside  the  box 

By  Janet  Wong 


It’s  rather  difficult  to  pigeon-hole  the  breed  of 
researchers  associated  with  the  Wilson  Centre. 

The  U of  T Faculty  of  Medicine  Donald  R. 
Wilson  Centre  for  Research  in  Education  at  the 
University  Health  Network  (as  it’s  formally  known) 
acts  as  a unique  convergence  point  for  a vast  range  of 
researchers  and  scientists  from  seemingly  unrelated 
disciplines. 

“It  is  a strange  kind  of  convergence.  It  really  is,  and 
yet  when  you  think  about  it,  it  makes  so  much 
sense,”  says  Professor  Shiphra  Ginsburg  of 
respirology  and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Ginsburg,  who 
also  has  a master’s 
degree  in  the  higher 
education  program 
for  health  pro- 
fessionals from 
OISE/UT,  is  cur- 
rently conducting 
research  with  a cog- 
nitive psychologist 
and  a rhetorician 
on  how  medical 
students  are  taught 
about  professional- 
ism. “Who  would 
have  thought  that 
we  three  people 
would  work  together  and  be  so  effective?  But  it’s 
because  we  have  such  complementary  knowledge 
bases  and  skills.” 

Her  research  aims  to  understand  what  students 
really  think  professionalism  is.  “It’s  not  just  adhering 
to  a set  of  abstract  principles;  it’s  how  to  make  deci- 
sions, how  to  act  professionally  in  specific  contexts 
when  there  are  certain  things  or  values  that  are  in 
conflict,”  she  says.  “We’re  now  spending  a lot  of  time 
looking  at  how  students  resolve  the  conflict  and  how 
they  decide  which  the  most  appropriate  action  is.” 
Professor  Glenn  Regehr  of  psychiatry,  associate 
director  of  the  centre,  brings  his  expertise  in  cogni- 
tive psychology  to  the  group.  “We  come  from  these 
very  broad  perspectives  and  we  come  together  for  the 


purposes  of  interacting  with  each  other  and  collabo- 
rating and  expanding  our  understanding  of  good 
science  and  practice  in  health  profession  education,” 
he  says.  “Little  of  the  work  we  do  as  PhDs  is  done 
without  extensive  collaboration  with  health  profes- 
sionals who  are  engaged  in  the  professional  activity 
of  education  of  other  health  professionals.” 

He  says  the  mandate  of  the  unit  is  to  improve  the 
practice  and  science  of  health  professional  education 
through  multidisciplinary  and  multi-professional 
collaborations  on  research.  PhD  faculty  come  from  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines,  mostly  from  the  social 

sciences  and  human- 
ities but  also  from 
the  natural  sciences. 
Jointly  funded  by 
U of  T and  the 
University  Health 
Network,  the  centre 
has  six  core  PhD 
research  faculty,  two 
professors  emeriti 
and  some  150  asso- 
ciated members  from 
the  health  care 
professions  and 
other  fields. 

So,  says  Regehr, 
it’s  entirely  possible 
to  have  a cognitive  psychologist,  a kinesiologist  and 
a rhetorician  sitting  in  the  same  room  talking  about 
expertise  in  surgical  teams  because  there  is  a cogni- 
tive, performance  and  social  aspect  to  those  teams. 
“We  can  bring  those  three  backgrounds  together  and 
take  advantage  of  each  other’s  skill  sets.” 

This  marrying  of  theory  and  practice,  he  says,  will 
better  communication  skills  and  improve  the  educa- 
tional experience  for  those  heading  into  the  various 
health  professions.  “What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
improve  education  in  the  health  care  system  for  the 
purposes  of  improving  patient  care.  If  we  can  make 
our  health  care  professionals  better,  then  that  will 
ultimately  manifest  itself  in  better  patient  care.  And 
that’s  one  of  the  core  missions  of  our  mandate.” 


Professor  Glenn  Regher 


Best  Buddies  Lend  a Hand 


By  Jamie  Harrison 

Reaching  out  to  those  left 
behind  is  the  main  focus  of  a 
group  of  dedicated  University  of 
Toronto  students. 

Through  Best  Buddies  Canada, 
undergraduate  students  share 
their  time  and  enthusiasm,  devot- 
ing a number  of  hours  each 
month  to  befriending  young 
adults  with  developmental 
disabilities. 

“1  transferred  to  U of  T in  my 
third  year  from  UCLA,  where  I 
was  involved  with  Best  Buddies,” 
said  Sumeet  Syam,  a 21-year-old 
fourth-year  history  student.  “1 
was  looking  to  join  when  I trans- 
ferred here,  only  to  find  that  there 
was  no  chapter  at  the  St.  George 
campus.”  Syam  and  Andrea 
Nickel,  a 22-year-old  political  sci- 
ence major  at  University  College, 
founded  the  St.  George  chapter  in 
September. 

Founded  by  a Georgetown 
University  student  in  1987,  Best 
Buddies  is  an  international  chari- 
table organization  dedicated  to 
enhancing  communities  through 
one-on-one  friendships  between 
students  and  people  with 


intellectual  disabilities.  The  first 
Canadian  chapter  was  established 
in  1993.  At  its  core  is  the  belief 
that  friendship  helps  people  with 
intellectual  disabilities  better  inte- 
grate into  their  communities.  The 
program  gives  them  the  chance  to 
experience  what  most  people  take 
for  granted  — going  for  coffee, 
skating  or  taking  in  a movie. 

“We  had  our  challenges  starting 
the  program,”  Nickel  said.  “There 
was  a lot  of  red  tape  to  go  through 
getting  our  chapter  recognized  as 
an  official  club.  The  Best  Buddies 
constitution  has  specific  restric- 
tions because  we’re  working  with 
vulnerable  people.” 

Carol  Martin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Best  Buddies  Canada,  is 
thrilled  to  have  a chapter  on  the 
university’s  main  campus.  “Best 
Buddies  couldn’t  operate  with- 
out student  involvement  and  at 
U of  T it  has  been  excellent,” 
Martin  said.  “Our  students 
always  find  that  they  get  more 
from  the  program  than  they  ever 
expected.  To  have  a friend  who 
is  so  eager  to  share  their  lives 
with  them  is  always  a great 
pleasure  and  an  eye-opening 
experience.” 


The  St.  George  chapter  is  asso- 
ciated with  Community  Living 
Toronto,  a community  aid  organi- 
zation. Potential  student  buddies 
are  interviewed  and  have  a police 
background  check  before  being 
accepted  into  the  program. 

The  level  of  commitment  for 
the  students  involved  is  greater 
than  most  other  student  clubs  but 
the  rewards  are  worth  it,  accord- 
ing to  Syam.  “I  think  people  are 
sometimes  a little  intimidated 
about  becoming  friends  with 
intellectually  challenged  people. 
It’s  not  as  difficult  to  form  friend- 
ships with  the  intellectually 
disabled  as  most  people  think.” 
For  Nickel,  the  program  is 
about  developing  lasting  friend- 
ships. “Most  of  the  buddies  in  the 
program  live  by  themselves  and 
are  very  high-functioning,”  she 
said.  “We’re  just  trying  to  get 
them  into  a more  social  setting 
and  relieve  some  of  the  isolation 
that  so  often  occurs.” 

About  three  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren born  in  Canada  have  some 
degree  of  intellectual  disability. 
Most  live  with  a family  member 
and  77  per  cent  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 
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Doctors 

Jerry  Notfi  [ Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 


eye  exams  • eyeglasses  • contact  lenses 
laser  surgery  consultations 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  ■ 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 41 6*966- 1955 

www.torontoeyecore.com 
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Have  You 

Heard? 


Your  special  University  of  Toronto  airfares 
are  ONLY  available  at  Avenue  Travel. 

Call  now  and  see  why  your  colleagues 
have  switched. 

• unbelievably  low  University  fares 

• above  and  beyond  service 

• sun,  cruises,  tours  and  more! 


Carlson 

Wagonlit 

Travel* 


Avenue  Travel  Limited 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre 

416-789-0268 

www.avenuetravel.ca/uoft 
uoft@avenuetravel . ca 


) as  : 


AIR  CANADA  ( 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Real  Estate  Department 


The 

Boulevard  Cafe 


Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Annex,  THE  BOULEVARD  CAFE  serves 
authentic  Peruvian  and  Latin  American  cuisine. 

Cozy  and  romantic.  The  Boulevard  is  a neighbourhood  favourite, 
as  well  as  a sliver  of  South  America  in  the  heart  of  Toronto. 

Dress  is  casual,  but  reservations  are  recommended. 

Peruvian  cuisine 

161  HarbordSt.  Toronto,  ON  M5S  1H1 
Daily  11 :30am- 12:00am  Tel:  (416)  961-7676 
Fax:  (416)  961-5603 

www.toronto.com/boulevardcafe  boulevard@cogeco.ca 
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Sexual  Intelligence  Inc. 

Documentary  Film  for  HBO  (US),  Channel  4 (England)  and  CTV 
(Canada)  is  looking  for  candid,  articulate  individuals  willing  to  do 
on-camera  interviews  about  their  own  sexual  attitudes.  All  are 
welcome. 

If  you  are  interested  and  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45, 
please  call  416  533  4700  - ext.  305.  Leave  your  name,  phone 
number,  and  age.  Your  call  will  be  returned  in  January,  2004. 

Thank  you. 


UofT  STAFF  & 
k FACULTY... 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE 
ORTHOTICS  AND 
SHOES: 

• Custom  made  foot  orthotics 
and  orthopedic  shoes  may 
be  100%  covered  under  the 
UofT  Green  Shield  health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE 
consultation  and  computerized 
foot  analysis, 
call  416-441-9742 


PAIN? 


United  Foot  Clinic 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 


AT  LARGE 


GIVE  IT  BACK 

The  largest  charitable  gift  ever  made  to  an  American 
institution  of  higher  learning  could  soon  be  the 
largest  refund.  A Princeton  University  foundation 
benefactor,  William  Robertson,  wants  the  university 
to  give  back  his  family’s  $525  million  donation. 
Robertson  says  the  money  was  intended  to  churn  out 
the  future  leaders  of  the  federal  government.  Instead, 
he  says,  Princeton  graduates  are  heading  to  non-profit, 
private  industry  and  universities.  Princeton  officials 
said  the  goal  of  channelling  students  into  the 
federal  government  was  “aspirational”  and  not  a fixed 
number.  The  parties  are  in  mediation. 

NEW  ROLE  FOR  WEAPONS 
EXPERTS 

The  “new  Iraq”  has  a place  for  its  former  weapons 
scientists  — in  academe.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
is  developing  a plan  to  use  their  expertise  to  revive 
scientific  research  in  Iraq.  Known  as  Science, 
Technology  and  Engineering  Mentorship  for  Iraq, 
the  program  will  sponsor  research  proposals  by  Iraqi 
scientists  at  $450  per  submission  (more  than  a 
months  salary  for  Iraqi  professors). 

EXAMS  SERIOUS  BUSINESS 

This  year’s  college  entry  exams  were  serious  business 
in  South  Korea.  The  scholastic  ability  test  began  at 
8:10  a.m.  on  Nov.  5 when  close  to  640,000  hopefuls 
took  their  all-day  exam.  During  this  time,  motorists 
could  not  drive  or  honk  their  horns  within  200 


metres  of  the  site,  U.S.  forces  refrained  from  military 
exercises  and  planes  weren’t  allowed  to  take  off  or 
land  during  the  listening-comprehension  portions. 
The  150-plus  workers  responsible  for  printing  the 
tests  were  even  sequestered  for  1 5 days. 

MAKE  EDUCATION,  NOT  WAR 

Syria’s  government  has  decided  to  end  the 
half-century-old  practice  of  militarization  in  higher 
education.  All  soldiers  and  tanks  will  be  removed 
from  campus  and  military  indoctrination  courses  will 
be  abolished.  Mandatory  military  training  for  college 
students  has  moved  to  the  summer  months,  rather 
than  taking  up  one  day  a week  during  the  regular 
academic  schedule. 

SHOW  ME  THE  MONEY 

The  prestigious  Canada  Research  Chairs  program  is 
facing  criticism  of  a gender  bias.  The  billion-dollar 
program  was  created  to  attract  world-class 
researchers,  but  now  some  are  wondering  why  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  1,000  chairs  have  gone  to  women 
(26  per  cent  of  full-time  faculty  are  female).  Last 
February,  eight  female  researchers  filed  a complaint 
with  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission  but 
mediation  talks  fell  apart  in  mid-November.  The 
complaint  is  now  under  further  investigation. 

Compiled  by  Karen  Kelly 
SOURCES:  Seattle  Times,  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education 
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Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today's  digital  world. 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STR 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE ►PRINT^DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
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Some  of  Its  Parts 

Civil  engineer  examines  environmental  impact  of  automobiles  from  plant  to  scrapyard 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


rofessor  Heather  MacLean  of 
civil  engineering  is  the  first  to 
laugh  at  the  irony. 

Although  she  leads  a national 
research  team  on  automotive  life-cycle 
assessments,  studies  the  future  of  hybrid 
electric  and  hydrogen  fuel  cell  cars  and 
takes  the  subway  to  work,  the  car  sitting  in 
her  driveway  is  a rusty  1987  BMW.  And 
although  she  rarely  drives  it,  her  attach- 
ment to  the  vehicle  speaks  volumes  about 
the  challenges  of  shifting  to  newer, 
low-emission  vehicles.  “I  like  my  car 
because  1 like  how  it  feels  to  drive  it,”  she 
says  ruefully. 

But  MacLean  also  has  a unique  grasp  of 
the  impact  of  automobiles  on  the  environ- 
ment. As  co-ordinator  of  a national 
research  team  using  a cradle-to-grave 
approach  to  examining  the  creation,  use 
and  disposal  of  automobiles  in  Canada’s 
auto  sector,  MacLean  is  looking  for  ways 
to  enhance  these  systems  in  the  future, 
affecting  both  conventional  and  alternative 
fuel/propulsion  system  vehicles. 

The  team  was  recently  awarded 
$315,000  from  the  AUT021  Network  of 
Centres  of  Excellence  and  several  industry 
sponsors  to  study  how  methods  such  as 
life-cycle  assessment  are  perceived  and 
utilized  in  the  automobile  industry  and 
whether  barriers  exist  to  widespread  use.  It  will  also  look  at 
case  studies  examining  such  issues  as  technological 
advances  in  the  industry  and  their  implications  throughout 
the  life  cycle  of  the  vehicle. 

Japan  and  some  European  countries  have  end-of-life 
directives  when  it  comes  to  vehicles,  says  MacLean,  which 
the  North  American  auto  industry  is  studying  should  simi- 
lar policies  be  developed  here.  For  example,  before  a car  is 
scrapped  some  parts  are  removed  and  reused,  remanufac- 
tured or  recycled.  “If  manufacturers  were  responsible  for 
their  vehicles  at  the  end  of  life,  they  would  most  likely  do 
things  somewhat  differently,”  she  says. 

MacLean’s  team  will  measure  factors  such  as  greenhouse 
gas  emissions,  air  pollution,  solid  waste  generation  and 


releases  of  toxic  materials  from  both  conventional  and  alter- 
native fuel/propulsion  vehicles  (such  as  hybrid  electric 
systems  and  fuel  cells).  For  biofuel-powered  cells,  she 
notes,  they  might  examine  factors  such  as  amount  of  land 
used  or  fertilizer  application.  Hydrogen  fuel  cells  may  pro- 
duce emission-free  vehicles,  but  the  origin  of  the  hydrogen 
may  itself  produce  pollution.  Or  if  a car  runs  on  “clean”  bat- 
tery power,  how  much  do  the  batteries  cost,  how  long  do 
they  last  and  are  they  charged  with  electricity  from  a coal- 
fired  power  plant? 

MacLean  completed  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering at  Dalhousie  University  and  followed  up  with  an 
MBA  from  St.  Marys  University.  Her  initial  career  plans 
involved  the  manufacturing  industry  and  she  spent  several 


years  doing  environmental  engineering 
consulting  work.  But  she  ultimately 
decided  to  pursue  further  education 
that  would  mesh  both  public  policy  and 
engineering. 

She  ended  up  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  where 
she  completed  both  her  master’s  and 
PhD.  During  her  doctoral  work  there, 
MacLean  looked  at  the  environmental 
impact  of  alternative  technologies  for 
automobiles,  which  eventually  led  to  her 
research  on  life-cycle  analysis. 

MacLean  says  that  while  alternative 
automobile  technology  has  advanced, 
many  economic  issues  remain 
unresolved.  “They’re  much  more  costly  to 
manufacture,”  she  says.  “Companies 
aren’t  making  any  profits  on  these 
things,”  and,  she  adds,  manufacturers 
aren’t  making  many  of  these  vehicles. 

Nor  are  consumers  buying.  According 
to  MacLean,  auto  manufacturer  surveys 
have  found  that  while  people  say  they’re 
willing  to  pay  more  for  an  environmentally 
friendly  vehicle,  in  practice  they  wouldn’t. 
“Unless  the  costs  are  basically  equivalent 
to  what  they  could  get  for  a gasoline  vehi- 
cle, the  alternative  isn’t  going  to  sell, 
except  to  a very  small  number  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  buy  green.” 

And  MacLean  admits  that  until  it  rusts  badly  or  starts  to 
cost  too  much  money  she  is  in  no  rush  to  replace  her 
aging  Beemer.  “Why  would  I go  out  to  buy  a $30,000 
hybrid  car  and  save  a couple  of  emissions  when  I could 
continue  to  take  the  subway,”  she  says.  “If  we  continue  to 
have  very  low-priced  gasoline  and  fairly  inexpensive 
vehicles,  we’re  not  paying  a whole  lot  for  the  pollution 
that  we’re  putting  out.” 

And,  she  adds,  people  don’t  necessarily  act  out  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  or  for  the  common  good  — they 
have  to  be  motivated  to  do  it  because  it’s  in  their  best 
interest.  “Unless  the  government  comes  up  with  policies 
or  incentive  programs  that  help  people  make  the  best 
choices,  then  they’re  not  going  to.” 


2004  Alexander  Lectures 

J LIFE  SCIENCES  COMMITTEE  J 

DALES  AWARD  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Terry  Eagleton 

School  of  English  and  Linguistics 

Value:  $50,000 

1 award  each  year,  based  on  SUSTAINED  EXCELLENCE 
and  LEADERSHIP  and  alternating  annualy  between: 

University  of  Manchester 

• BASIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2004-2006,  etc.)*  CLINICAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  RESEARCH  (2003, 2005,  etc.) 

THE  ART  OF  TERROR 

Monday,  January  26  Terror  and  Modernity 

Tuesday,  January  27  The  Art  of  Terror 

Wednesday,  January  28  The  Metaphysics 

of  Terror 

Thursday,  January  29  Beyond  Terror 

E.W.  CRANN MEMORIAL  TRUST 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $35,000 

1 award  each  year,  based  on  EXCELLENCE  in  the  area  of: 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 

University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 

• CAUSES  & TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  and 
more  especially  BREAST  CANCER 
• PULMONARY  DISEASES 
•KIDNEY  DISEASES 
* URINARY  DISEASES 

Nomination  deadline  for  both  awards:  February  1,  2004 
For  more  information,  call  (416)  978-2163  or  visit 
http://www.research.utoronto.ca/funding_internal.html 
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SUSAN  KING 


LETTERS 


BOOKS 


NEW  HIRES,  NEW 
STANDARDS 

When  I came  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1972  as  a new  faculty 
member,  I was  offered  extra 


teaching  at  stipend  rates  as  an 
incentive.  Today’s  new  hires  are 
given  reduced  teaching  loads  and 
a research  budget.  Moreover, 
unlike  previous  generations  of 
junior  faculty,  they  are  exempt 
from  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. Their  reduced  loads  put  an 
extra  burden  on  senior  faculty, 
whose  ranks  are  depleted  by 
attrition  and  retirements  at  a time 
when  enrolments  have  increased 
and  programs  have  proliferated. 

Arthur  Rub/noff 
Political  science 


LETTERS  DEADLINES 

January  16  for  January  26 
January  23  for  February  2 
January  30  for  February  9 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
brevity  or  clarity.  Please  limit 
to  500  words  and  send  to 
Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa.  ferguson@utoronto.ca. 
When  submitting  letters  please 
include  a telephone  number 
and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail  address. 


Educational  Regimes  and  Anglo- 
American  Democracy,  by  Ronald 
Manzer  (U  of  T Press;  608  pages; 
$75).  This  comparative  study  of 
schools  in  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S. 
focuses  on  five  fundamental 
problems  in  the  historical 
development  of  Anglo-American 
education  regimes:  the  original 
creation  of  systems  of  elementary 
education  in  the  19th  century  as 
publicly  provided  and  governed; 
the  transformation  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  early  20th  century 
to  match  the  emerging  structure 
of  occupational  classes  in  capital- 
ist industrial  economies;  the  plan- 
ning for  secondary  schools  in  the 
development  of  the  welfare  state; 
the  accommodation  of  social 
diversity  in  public  schools  from 
the  1960s  to  the  1990s;  and  the 
educational  reforms  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s  that  aimed  to  adapt 
public  schools  to  the  challenges  of 
information  technology  and 
burgeoning  global  capitalism. 

Freud’s  Theory  of  Culture:  Eros 
Loss  and  Politics,  by  Abraham 
Drassinower  (Rowman  & r 
Littlefield  Publishers,  Inc.;  208 
pages;  $65  cloth,  $29.95  paper). 
This  book  takes  a fresh  look  at 
Sigmund  Freud,  countering  his 
prevalent  image  as  a thinker  who 
pessimistically  renounces  the 
possibility  of  social,  political  and 
cultural  change  It  contends  that 
what  is  generally  mistaken  as 
Freud’s  pessimism  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  standpoint 
from  which  Freud  envisions  an 
alternative  to  the  culture 
“malaise”  described  in  his  works. 

Editing  Robert  Grosseteste,  edited 
by  Joseph  Goering  and  Evelyn 
Mackie  (U  of  T Press;  208  pages; 
$39.95).  Thirteenth-century  the- 
ologian, philosopher  and  church 
leader,  Robert  Grosseteste  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  and 
respected  scholars  of  his  time. 
This  collection  of  essays  in  the 
series  on  Editorial  Problems  offers 
historical  and  contextual  discus- 
sion of  several  of  Grosseteste’s 
works  including  the  Super 
Psalterium,  Le  Chateau  d’amour 
and  his  translation  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy. 
In  addressing  specific  aspects  of 
the  editorial  process  the  essays 
provide  new  insight  in  to 
Grosseteste’s  work  through  the 
use  of  both  traditional  and  cross- 
disciplinary  approaches. 

From  Foxboro,  Ontario,  by 

Ralph  Campbell  (Kerry  Hill 
Publications;  279  pages;  $20). 
This  autobiography  starts  on  a 
farm  near  Foxboro,  describing  life 
and  farming  in  the  1920s  and 


1930s,  and  then  depicts  his  life  as 
a wartime  pilot.  Student,  Rhodes 
Scholar,  agricultural  economist  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
adviser  for  two  years  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jordan,  professor  of 
economics,  associate  dean,  later 
college  principal,  all  at  U of  T, 
adviser  for  five  years  to  the 
government  of  Kenya,  president 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
director  of  international  develop- 
ment at  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  all  these  roles  — and 
embellishments  — are  described 
in  the  second  half  of  the  book. 

McLuhan  for  Managers:  New 
Tools  for  New  Thinking  (by  Mark 
Federman  and  Derrick  de 
Kerckhove  (Viking  Canada;  240 
pages;  $37).  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
core  ideas  and  tools  for  discovery 
are  clearly  articulated  in  this  book 
— a guide  to  thinking  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  business  culture. 
More  than  30  years  ago  McLuhan 
predicted  the  changes  to  business 
and  society  that  we  are  now  see- 
ing. This  book  captures  many  of 
McLuhan’s  thinking  approaches 
that  afforded  his  uncanny  predic- 
tive ability  and  applies  them  in  a 
form  that  is  of  practical  use  to 
today’s  business  leaders. 

Dimensions  of  Private  Law: 
Categories  and  Concepts  in 
Anglo-American  Legal  Reasoning, 

by  Stephen  Waddams  (Cambridge 
University  Press;  272  pages;  $105 
cloth,  $38  paper).  Anglo-American 
private  law  (the  law  governing 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
individuals)  has  been  a far  more 
complex  phenomenon  than  is  usu- 
ally recognized.  Thus  this  study  will 
be  of  importance  to  those  interested 
in  propeny,  tort,  contract,  unjust 
enrichment,  legal  reasoning,  legal 
method,  the  history  of  the  common 
law  and  the  relation  between  legal 
theory  and  legal  history 

Brian  Dickson:  A Judge’s  Journey, 

by  Robert  J.  Sharpe  and  Kent 
Roach  (U  of  T Press;  624  pages; 
$50).  When  Brian  Dickson  was 
appointed  in  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  was  preoccupied 
with  run-of-the-mill  disputes.  By 
the  time  he  retired  as  chief  justice 
in  1990,  the  court  had  become  a 
major  national  institution,  very 
much  in  the  public  eye.  Dickson 
played  a leading  role  in  this  trans- 
formation. This  book  traces 
Dickson’s  life  from  a Depression- 
era  boyhood  in  Saskatchewan  to 
the  battlefields  of  Normandy,  the 
boardrooms  of  corporate  Canada 
and  high  judicial  office  and  pro- 
vides an  inside  look  at  the  work  of 
the  Supreme  Court  during  its  most 
crucial  period. 


Considering  A New 
And  Rewarding  Career? 


Today,  A Career  in 
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■ helping  new  entrepreneurs  find 
opportunities, 

■ building  better  communities. 


The  world  is  driven  by  real  estate. 

Do  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  action? 


To  obtain  a free  copy 
of  our  Career  Guide, 
please  call 

(416)  391-OREA  (6732)  or 
1 (866)  41 1-OREA  (6732). 


r $ 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press 

wants  you  to  know... 

...There  is  still  time  to  order  your 
REPR0TEXT  for  the  New  Term 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press  is  Canada’s  leading  independent  publisher  of 
customized  course  readers.  We  have  been  innovators  in  this  field  since  1986. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  — we’ll  do  the  rest 

Once  you  select  the  material  and  place  your  order  we  take  care  of  all  the  details 
Your  Reprotext  can  be  sold  through  your  university  bookstore  or  directly  to  the  students. 

We  give  an  award  to  an  outstanding  student  in  every  course  in  which  one  of  our  Reprotexts  is  used 

Call  Drew  Hawkins  at  416-929-CSPI  (2774)  extension  25 
to  book  your  project  or  e-mail  dhawkins@cspi.org 

Students  can  order  their  Reprotexts  online  - for  pick-up  or  to  be  mailed! 

CSPI* 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc. 

180  Bloor  St.  West,  Ste  801,  Toronto  ON  M5S  2V6  info@cspi.org  www.cspi.org 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 

Reasonable  People,  Talking  Robots 


Gender  bias  found 
in  court  rulings 

Gender  bias  exists  in  court  rulings 
that  use  the  “reasonable  person” 
test,  says  Professor  Mayo  Moran  of 
law.  In  the  first  systematic  investi- 
gation of  how  the  test  plays  out  in 
the  legal  system,  Moran  found  that 
courts  often  impose  gender  and 
other  stereotypes  when  sentencing 
and  assessing  damages  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Her  findings  are 
compiled  in  her  new  book 
Rethinking  the  Reasonable  Person: 
An  Egalitarian  Reconstruction  of  the 
Objective  Standard. 

“Something  troubling”  about 
the  reasonable  person  test,  Moran 
said,  motivated  her  to  explore  the 
166-year-old  standard  that  is  used 
by  judges  and  commentators  in  all 
common  law  jurisdictions  includ- 
ing North  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  U.K. 

Recently  changed  from  the  rea- 
sonable man  test,  Moran  wondered 
how  judges  used  the  test  to  treat 
children,  women,  homosexuals 
and  persons  with  disabilities. 
When  assessing  whether  damages 
should  be  awarded  or  whether  a 
person  should  be  found  criminally 
liable,  judges  imagine  what  a fic- 
tional reasonable  person  would 
have  done  and  then  compare  that 
with  how  the  people  involved 
actually  behaved.  But,  Moran  said, 
the  reasonable  person  test  brings 
stereotypes  into  the  law  and  courts. 

For  example,  after  poring 
through  hundreds  of  cases  involv- 
ing injured  children,  Moran  said 
boys  who  cause  accidents  are 
often  not  blamed.  She  believes  the 
courts  see  boys  as  naturally  impul- 
sive and  reckless  and  people 
expect  them  to  get  into  trouble 
whereas  girls  are  seen  as  cautious 
and  responsible. 

“When  little  boys  are  injured 
while  playing  with  dangerous 
things,  courts  often  order  others  to 
compensate  them  because  they 
couldn’t  help  their  attraction  to 
danger,”  Moran  said.  “Although 
girls  rarely  injure  others,  when 
they  do,  they  don’t  get  compensated 
as  frequently  as  injured  boys.” 

Moran’s  research  also  found 
that  men  are  more  successful 
than  women  in  claiming  the 


provocation  defence  in  murder 
trials  when  their  partner  commits 
adultery.  Men  can  also  argue  they 
were  provoked  and  so  have  not 
been  found  as  culpable  if  their 
murder  victim  was  gay  and  made 
an  unsolicited  sexual  advance. 

Kathleen  O’Brien 

Atlantic  Canadians  tops 
in  art  of  networking 

Think  you’re  well  connected?  If  you 
live  in  the  Atlantic  provinces,  you 
are,  a U of  T survey  finds. 

According  to  Professor  Bonnie 
Erickson  of  sociology,  people  who 
reside  on  Canada’s  east  coast  know, 
on  average,  people  in  a wider  range 
of  occupations  than  do  other 
Canadians.  “There’s  been  very  little 
migration  into  the  Atlantic  region 
compared  to  other  parts  of  Canada 
so  networks  have  been  able  to 
develop  over  time,”  said  Erickson, 
author  of  the  study,  The 
Distribution  of  Gendered  Social 
Capital.  “People  in  this  region  have 
also  developed  strong  networks 
because  they’ve  had  persistent 
economic  hardships  and  need  to 
rely  on  each  other.” 

As  part  of  the  2000  Canadian 
election  survey,  Erickson  polled 
1,537  Canadians  across  four 
regions  on  whether  they  knew  any- 
one in  each  of  15  different  occupa- 
tions ranging  from  servers  to 
lawyers.  She  found  that  those  living 
in  the  Atlantic  region  were  the  best 
connected.  They  knew,  on  average, 
someone  in  11  out  of  the  15  occu- 
pational categories;  those  polled  in 
other  regions  knew  someone  in  10. 
The  western  provinces  were  second 
highest,  followed  by  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

The  key  to  broadening  one’s 
social  network  is  through  volun- 
tarism, Erickson  said.  “When  you 
join  a voluntary  association,  you  get 
to  meet  people  who  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  you  and  you 
also  get  to  meet  people  who  aren’t 
exactly  like  you,  so  it’s  a great  way  to 
meet  people.” 

Her  survey,  partially  funded  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada,  is 
published  in  The  Creation  and 
Returns  of  Social  Capital  (Routledge). 

Sue  Toye 


Complementary 
medicine  use  high 
for  prostate  cancer 

Almost  one-third  of  Ontario  men 
with  prostate  cancer  are  using 
complementary  medicine  in 
addition  to  conventional  cancer 
treatment,  a U of  T study  notes. 

The  numbers  are  a “wake-up 
call”  to  clinicians  who  may  think 
elderly  men  (those  most  likely  to 
be  diagnosed  with  prostate  can- 
cer) are  less  likely  to  use  comple- 
mentary medicine,  said  Professor 
Heather  Boon  of  the  Leslie  Dan 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  lead  author 
of  the  study  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  journal 
Urology.  “Usually  we  see  younger 
people  and  women  as  the  most 
common  users  but  clearly  it’s  a 
phenomenon  that’s  happening  in 
all  ages  and  all  genders.  Clinicians 
need  to  be  aware  of  this  and 
discuss  it  with  their  patients.” 

The  study,  based  on  a random 
sample  survey  of  696  Ontario 
men  diagnosed  with  prostate 
cancer,  found  that  29.8  per  cent 
of  respondents  used  complemen- 
tary medicine.  Some  26.5  per  cent 
of  those  used  natural  health  prod- 
ucts, most  commonly  vitamin  E, 
saw  palmetto  and  selenium.  This 
finding  raises  concerns  about  the 
potential  for  adverse  interactions, 
Boon  said.  For  example,  taking  a 
product  such  as  vitamin  E — an 
antioxidant  — might  actually 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  some 
conventional  therapies  because 
antioxidants  may  interfere  with 
how  some  radiation  therapy  and 
chemotherapy  work. 

“For  some  of  these  products,  it’s 
not  clear  whether  taking  them  at 
the  same  time  as  conventional 
therapy  is  a good  idea  or  not,” 


Boon  said.  “In  most  cases  we  don’t 
have  definitive  evidence  about 
whether  they’re  bad  or  good.”  She 
noted  that  while  saw  palmetto,  for 
example,  may  be  useful  in  the 
management  of  benign  enlarged 
prostate,  it  has  not  been  proven 
effective  against  prostate  cancer. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  and  included  co- 
researchers from  U of  T,  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Toronto-Sunnybrook  Regional 
Cancer  Centre,  University  Health 
Network  and  the  London 
Regional  Cancer  Centre. 

Jessica  Whiteside 

Robot  navigates 
using  its  own  voice 

In  the  past,  museum  guides  car- 
ried a clipboard  and  waved  a flag 
to  help  straggling  tourists  find  the 
group.  In  the  future  — thanks  to 
technology  developed  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  — talking 
robotic  guides  carrying  a cus- 
tomized microchip  and  four-way 
speakers  could  lead  tourists  from 
exhibit  to  exhibit. 

“This  is  a very  unique  solution 
to  navigating,”  said  Professor 
Parham  Aarabi  of  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  and  lead 
researcher.  “Using  an  array  of 


stationary  microphones  in  the 
museum,  this  kind  of  system 
could  accurately  help  the  robot 
find  its  location  using  the  sounds 
that  it  generates,”  said  Aarabi, 
who  holds  the  Canada  Research 
Chair  in  Multi-Sensor  Information 
Systems. 

The  robot  consists  of  a motor- 
ized base  and  elevated  speakers 
that  play  pre-recorded  phrases. 
These  are  picked  up  by  an  array  of 
microphones  around  the  environ- 
ment, which  locate  the  robot  on  a 
master  computer’s  virtual  map. 
This  computer  then  tells  the  robot 
where  to  move.  If  the  robot 
encounters  an  object  in  its  path 
using  its  hair-thin  “whiskers,”  it 
backs  up,  reorients  itself,  then 
plots  a new  course  around  the 
obstacle. 

Aarabi  said  the  technology 
could  be  ready  for  use  in  less  than 
two  years  and  that  robot  guides 
could  eventually  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  crowd  using 
speech  recognition.  Beyond 
museums,  this  technology  could 
also  be  deployed  in  hazardous 
environments  like  collapsed 
structures  or  chemically  contami- 
nated buildings.  The  study 
appears  in  the  Nov.  14  online  issue 
of  the  journal  Information  Fusion. 

Nicolle  Wahl 


After  1 75  years  waking  up  is  an  achievement. . . . 
but  waking  up  welbrested  is  miraculous. 

Quality  Hotel  Midtown  - where  miracles  happen  everyday. 


2002-2003  UofT  Rate  Schedule 

Individual  Reservations: 

Groups  (6+  rooms): 

416-968-0010 

416-968-0010 

Single:  $ 99.00 

Single  to  Quad:  $109.00 

Double:  $1 15.00 

ask  for  Sonia,  our  Sales  Specialist 

QUALITY  HOTEL  MIDTOWN  inYorkville 
A UofT  Athletics  Host  Hotel 

280  Bloor  Street  West  (at  St.  George) 

Phone:  416-968-0010  Fax:  416-968-7765 
Email:  cn312@whgca.com  Website:  www.choicehotels.ca 

Fashionably  located . Affordably  priced . 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool, 
meeting  rooms.  416-920-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Moving  to  Toronto?  Settle  in  Toronto 
Relocation  Services  helps  relieve  your 
stress.  Free  quotes.  Personal  service.  Home 
finding,  schooling,  childcare,  orientation 
tours.  Plus  our  Toronto  Newcomer's  Guide 
included  with  packages.  416-481- 
2764;  www.settleintoronto.com;  info@ 
settleintoronto.com 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Downtown.  Luxury  furnished/unfur- 
nished condos.  Various  locations,  great 
buildings,  excellent  facilities,  gym,  pool, 
security.  Unfurnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath 
units,  Jacuzzi  tub,  large  balcony,  5 appli- 
ances, $1,600.  Upscale,  warm,  bright,  fully 
furnished  1 -bedrooms,  studios  from 
$1,100.  All  utilities,  housekeeping  includ- 
ed. Available  immediately.  Most  units  with- 
in walking  distance  to  university,  hospitals. 
Personalized  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473,  viewit.ca/B28 

A bright,  furnished  room  to  let  over- 
looking garden  of  quiet  couple's  Victorian 
home.  Enjoy  our  diverse,  urban  neighbour- 
hood (Riverdale),  15  minutes  to  campus 
by  streetcar.  All  amenities  included. 
$40/day;  $250/week.  416-406-9946; 

kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Bright,  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  in  upscale  building  at 
Jarvis  and  Gerrard.  Minutes  from  Ryerson 
and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laundry,  gym 
and  underground  parking.  Ideal  for  visiting 
faculty  or  mature  students.  Available 
immediately.  416-979-0028. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  5hort  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities, 
maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

Harbord  8i  Bathurst.  Large  furnished 
Victorian  4-bedroom  home.  Master 
ensuite,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  study,  two 
decks,  fireplace,  dishes  and  linens.  No 
smokers,  long/short,  $1,000  week,  $3,500 
month,  utilities  included.  Flexible  dates. 
416-588-0560. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

House,  2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in 
basement,  2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  25-minute  ride 
to  U of  T and  teaching  hospitals. 
Minutes  walk  to  stores,  schools,  churches, 
library,  sports  facilities.  $1,800  monthly 
plus  utilities.  Available.  Phone  416- 


239-0115;  fax,  416-239-8000.  E-mail 
donhoffer-heim@sympatico.ca 

U of  T (Major  St.).  Private  apartment  in 
Victorian  home.  Fully  furnished  and  fully 
equipped.  Antiques  and  new  appliances 
designed  for  one  professional  desiring  an 
excellent  location  for  university,  restau- 
rants and  subway.  Bright,  spiral  staircase, 
large  deck.  Available  as  of  December. 
$1,850  inclusive.  416-926-8984. 

Annex/Madison.  Fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room with  A/C,  private  washer/dryer, 
TV/VCR,  hardwood,  high  ceilings,  large 
kitchen,  close  to  amenities,  TTC,  U of  T. 
$1, 400/month  inclusive.  416-925-7600. 

Annex/Seaton  Village.  Partially  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  basement  apartment, 
fully  renovated  with  separate  entrance, 
ceramic  flooring,  home  office  wiring.  15 
minutes  walk  to  U of  T.  Seeking  quiet  non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  Available  Feb.  1,  2004. 
$750/month  includes  hydro  & laundry, 
optional  alarm  system.  Call  416-340-4830 
(day);  416-964-3951  (evening).  E-mail 
maetzel@uhnresearch.ca 

High  Park  & Dundas.  Small  1 -bedroom 
unit  in  low-rise  apartment.  2nd  floor 
access  to  courtyard.  Carpet,  hardwood 
floors,  tiled  kitchen.  4-piece  bath.  Track 
lights.  $650  + hydro.  Can  be  furnished. 
Available  immediately.  Also  1 '/2  BR, 
possibly  2,  on  3rd  floor,  skylights,  tiled 
kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  2 baths,  $980  + 
hydro.  Available  Feb.  1.  416-760-8209. 
Leonard  or  Herminia. 

The  Garden  on  Seaton.  Charming 
downtown  Victorian  ground-floor  apart- 
ment, 12'  ceilings,  fully  furnished 
1 -bedroom;  cable  TV/VCR.  Private 
entrance,  patio  garden,  parking.  Feb.  1, 
2004.  Single  non-smoker.  $ 1,550  per 
month,  2 months  minimum.  Check  website 
http://www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez  or  call 
416-359-0380. 

Scarborough  campus.  Beautiful  totally 
reno'd  executive!!  Unbelievable  % acre 
yard  with  stream  & all  lawn  maintenance 
included!!!  Walkout  basement,  4 bed- 
rooms, family  room,  Jacuzzi,  2 fireplaces,  2 
upgraded  kitchens,  8 appliances,  new  car- 
pet, ceramics  & refinished  hardwood 
floors.  Separate  laundry  room,  huge  pri- 
vate drive  with  garage  & more!!!  A must 
see!!  $2,200.  Call  905-444-9300. 

Central  Toronto.  Luxury  two-bedroom 
apartment  on  two  floors,  five  appliances, 
fireplace,  large  deck,  steps  to  shops, 
restaurants  and  subway.  $1,700  a month 
for  one  to  three  months.  Available  from 
Jan.  22.416-461-9133. 

Professor-owned  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  Bathurst  8t  St.  Clair  (Casa 
Loma).  Main  floor  in  a duplex  on  a 
quiet  safe  tree-lined  street.  Fully  renovat- 
ed, open  concept,  large  windows,  6 appli- 
ances, A/C,  parking.  3-minute  walk  to 
subway  and  grocery  stores,  10  minutes  to 
U of  T by  subway,  car  or  bike.  $1,600 
including  heating,  water,  cable  TV,  DSL 
Internet,  laundry.  Can  be  fully  furnished. 
No  smokers/pets.  Long/short  term. 
argy@eecg.toronto.edu;  41 6-270-9971 . 

73  Marlee  Ave.  south  of  Roselawn, 
north  of  Eglinton.  Luxury  3 bedrooms  + 
large  living  room/kitchen  with  fireplace 
and  two  appliances  + basement  with 
heavy  duty  washer,  dryer  and  laundry  tub. 
Private  drive,  $1 ,820  all  inclusive.  Available 
immediately.  416-486-8356. 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Detached  property, 
850  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18’  ceiling,  gas  fire- 
place, pine  floors,  skylights.  Suitable  for 
single  professional  or  couple,  available 
immediately.  416-399-7004. 

Bachelor  for  quiet  student,  single  person. 
Newly  renovated.  Separate  entrance, 
full  kitchen  (open  concept),  bright,  air 
conditioned.  Includes  utilities,  hydro, 
cable,  laundry  parking.  Close  to  401, 
universities  & colleges,  TTC  & Go, 


amenities.  No  pets/smoking.  Veronica 
416-724-2179. 

AGO/Grange.  Huge  quiet  one-bedroom 
main  floor,  Victorian,  walkout  to  garden, 
parking,  five  appliances  A/C,  11'  ceilings, 
$1,700  inclusive.  Immediately.  Alison,  416- 
979-71 74.  jeff@cinebyte.com 

Annex-Seaton  Village.  Spacious  2 Vi- 
storey  Victorian  home,  architect's  renova- 
tion, 2/3  bedroom,  1 ’/2  bathrooms,  eat-in 
kitchen,  living  &,  dining  room,  loft/study, 
hardwood  floors  throughout,  5 appliances, 
A/C,  fireplace,  skylights,  secluded  garden, 
$2,160  +,  immediate.  Shelly  Weinman, 
Freeman  Real  Estate  416-535-3103. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey 
furnished  apartment.  2 bedrooms,  1 'h 
bathrooms.  Hardwood  floors.  Washer/dryer, 
dishwasher,  microwave.  Large  deck  facing 
west.  Short-term  rental.  No  pets.  $1,300  a 
month  inclusive.  416-763-3899. 

Whitby.  March  1.  Immaculate  large  luxu- 
rious apartment,  separate  entrance,  park- 
ing, fireplace,  laundry,  kitchen,  washroom, 
A/C,  close  to  transit/401 , shopping,  20  mins, 
to  UTSC.  $850  plus  utilities.  416-654-6845. 

Furnished  house  for  rent, 
Bathurst/St.  Clair.  4 bedrooms,  finished 
basement,  2 bathrooms.  Large  yard.  Ideal 
for  family,  near  school,  daycare,  shops  and 
transit;  20  minutes  from  campus.  Fireplace, 
hardwood  floors,  traditional  decor.  Private 
driveway.  Available  August  2004  to  June 
30,  2005.  $2, 300/month  plus  utilities. 
Phone  41 6-654-3873. 

Avenue/Eglinton.  Spacious  bachelor, 
basement  apartment  for  rent  in  lovely  area 
for  quiet,  non-smoker.  Separate  entrance, 
close  to  subway,  bus,  parks  and  shops. 
Appliances  & cable  inch  $700/month. 
Available  immediately.  Tel:  416-481-5392. 

Brunswick  Ave.  Large  newly  renovated 
bachelor,  exposed  brick  with  separate 
kitchen  and  den/office  in  high,  dry  base- 
ment. Laundry,  garden,  non-smoker.  $700 
inclusive.  Now.  Page,  41 6-442-0808. 

Church/Wellesley.  Main  floor,  large  one- 
bedroom,  open  concept,  stunning  reno 
with  gas  fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  high 
ceilings,  deck,  laundry,  non-smokers. 
$1,100  inclusive.  Page,  416-442-0808. 

Madison  Avenue.  Jr.  one-bedroom,  2nd 
floor,  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Allergy  sen- 
sitive house,  no  smoking,  no  pets;  laundry, 
balcony,  garden,  $975  inclusive.  Page,  416- 
442-0808. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  Available  now.  1,100  sq.  ft.,  second 
floor,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  3-piece  bath- 
room, living  room,  expansive  cedar  deck. 
Eclectic  quality  furnishings,  dimmable 
halogen  lighting,  antique  wide  plank  floor- 
ing, laundry,  purified  water  system,  central 
vac,  cable  TV,  stereo,  high-speed  Internet 
access.  Heat,  gas,  cable,  biweekly  cleaning 
included,  two-car  parking.  $2,400,  long- 
term price  negotiable.  Yuill  McGregor,  416- 
538-3325. 

Bloor  & Emerson.  Pleasant,  clean,  dry, 
recently  renovated  basement  apartment. 
One-bedroom  plus  kitchen  and  living 
room;  normal  height,  windows  through- 
out, nice  lighting,  air-conditioned.  Steps  to 
Bloor  subway.  Non-smoking.  $700  includ- 
ing utilities;  furnishing  possible.  416-516- 
3505. 

Modern,  furnished,  recently  reno- 
vated 4-bedroom,  2 ]I2  bathrooms.  10 
minutes  by  subway  to  U of  T.  Schools  at  all 
levels  nearby.  High  Park,  Lake  Ontario, 
West  Bloor  Village  shopping  within  walk- 
ing distance.  May  2004  to  August  2005.  No 
smokers/pets.  jarek@cs.yorku.ca 

Gracious  High  Park  residence. 

Beautifully  furnished,  5 bedrooms,  2 sun- 
rooms,  A/C,  all  upgrades,  home  theatre, 
high-speed  wireless  Internet,  private  gar- 
den. Near  lake,  park,  downtown.  Available 
immediately.  Long/short,  $3,200  including 


utilities  and  cleaning.  Website: 
www3.sympatico.ca/dalemann;  Tel.  416- 
709-5661 ; dalemann@structurecorp.com 

Dufferin  and  Davenport.  Brand  new  4- 
bedroom  townhouse  for  rent.  1,780  sq.  ft. 
Close  to  schools,  transit.  Appliances, 
double-car  garage.  Available  Feb.  15. 
$2,100  + utilities.  Call  416-522-1252. 

Annex/Seaton  Village.  Charming 
detached  2-bedroom  house,  with  hard- 
wood floors,  appliances,  deck,  basement 
laundry,  large  garden  and  garage.  Lovely 
neighbourhood  and  easy  walk  to  campus. 
Available  March  1,  2004.  $1, 850/month. 
Tel:  416-538-0343. 

Danforth-Greenwood,  all  new!  2nd 

floor  of  house.  Spacious  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment, walk  to  TTC,  2 balconies,  A/C,  private 
laundry,  cable,  hardwood,  private  entrance, 
Suits  2 people.  Available  March  1.  Call 
416-465-4214. 

Beach  top  duplex  January  to  June 
2004.  Be  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
unique  space!  Fully  furnished,  5 appli- 
ances, private  garden,  parking,  established 
neighborhood.  Airy,  bright,  2 bedrooms, 
office,  luxurious  bathroom  and  second 
bathroom,  laundry  room,  deck.  Skylit 
kitchen,  living  room  with  hardwood  floor, 
walkout  to  top  deck.  Quick  access  to 
downtown;  walk  to  shopping,  boardwalk, 
bike  paths,  pool,  beaches.  Includes 
cable  and  Internet.  C$2,100  + utilities. 
jean-paul.ginestier@uwc.net  or  1-416- 
465-6395. 

Annex.  Available  May  15  through  Aug. 
31.  Spacious  3-storey  home,  3 bedrooms, 
finished  basement,  attractive  garden,  bike 
or  walk  to  U of  T.  Non-smokers.  $2,500  +. 
Contact  k.mcmorrow@utoronto.ca  or  call 
416-778-4923. 

1 bedroom  available  in  2-bedroom  + 

den  luxury  condo  beside  Skydome. 
Amazing  29th  floor,  SW  lakeview,  all 
amenities  inclusive,  fully  furnished.  Entire 
condo  also  available.  10  minute  to  U of  T. 
No  lease!  Call  416-953-8637. 

Carlton  and  Yonge.  Short  walk  to 
university,  fully  furnished  room  for  one 
non-smoker  in  luxurious  condominium 
with  top  recreational  facilities/security, 
south  view.  $750  per  month  including  all 
utilities  plus  high-speed  Internet,  TV  cable, 
TV  VCR,  stereo,  fridge  and  telephone  in 
room,  use  all  kitchen  facilities  and  laundry 
inside  suite.  416-593-0068,  tbellagamba@ 
sympatico.ca 

Carlton  and  Yonge.  Short  walk  to  uni- 
versity, fully  furnished  large  room  and 
underground  parking,  ideal  for  one  or  two 
non-smokers  in  luxurious  condominium 
with  top  recreational  facilities/security, 
south  view  $1,1 50/month  if  rented  by  two 
people,  $950/month  if  rented  by  one 
person,  including  all  utilities,  high- 
speed Internet,  TV  cable,  TV  VCR, 
DVD,  stereo,  fridge,  telephone  in  room, 
use  all  kitchen  facilities  and  laundry 
inside  suite  included.  416-593-0068. 
tbellagamba@sympatico.ca 

Furnished  house  near  Broadview 
and  Danforth.  Quiet  neighbourhood.  10 
minutes  by  TTC  to  campus.  Available 
February  to  June.  $1 , 400/month.  416-463- 
7379.  johturn@hotmail.com 

Annex-Avenue  Road/Lowther  Ave.  1- 

bedroom,  spacious  in  Victorian  home,  walk 
to  U of  T,  subway,  parking,  non- 
smoking/pets inclusive  $1,790.  416-323- 
1574. 

Charming  bright  one  bedroom  plus 
study.  Fireplace,  skylights,  deck.  In  four- 
storey  house.  Laundry,  garden,  quiet  tree- 
lined  street.  Oakwood/Davenport.  Quiet 
adult.  No  pets,  smokers.  March  1.  $1,050 
plus  hydro.  Terry,  416-658-8650. 

Furnished  house  available  from  mid- 
May.  Brunswick  Ave.  (Harbord/Spadina 
area).  Two  bedrooms,  study,  air  condition- 
ing, pleasant  garden,  five-minutes  walk 


from  U of  T.  Close  to  subway  and  streetcar. 
$2, 250/month  plus  utilities,  msjrobertson 
@rogers.com;  416-925-4090. 

Steps  to  boardwalk,  sounds  of  waves 
on  windy  nights,  easy  TTC,  quiet,  queer- 
positive house.  Furnished  basement  room, 
pleasant,  good  size,  own  bathroom.  Share 
gorgeous,  kitchen  & living  room.  Available 
immediately.  $500,  call  416-694-2621  ext. 
3 or  hershel@ca.inter.net 

High  Park  area.  Bright,  brand-new  gar- 
den-level  bachelor  apartment  for  rent. 
High  ceilings,  steps  to  subway  and  shops; 
10  minutes  to  U of  T.  Seeking  quiet  single, 
no  smoking,  no  pets.  Available  Jan.  1 5/Feb. 
1,  2004.  $720/month  + 'A  utilities.  Call 
416-516-7486  for  info  and  viewing. 

St.  Clair-Christie.  Renovated  bedroom 
basement  apartment,  new  carpet  & 
kitchen,  private  entrance,  TTC,  A/C, 
includes  utilities,  $695,  available  immedi- 
ately. Call  416-862-3519. 

Pape  & Danforth.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
apartment,  main  floor  of  house  on  quiet 
street  with  backyard  garden,  rear  entrance 
onto  mudroom,  large  kitchen,  ensuite 
laundry,  4-piece  bathroom,  comfortable 
living  room  and  bedroom  with  french 
doors,  hardwood  floors  + bay  window,  fil- 
tered water,  full  cable,  close  to  TTC  and 
amenities,  perfect  for  couple  or  young  pro- 
fessional. $1,000  + utilities.  Feb.  1.  Emma 
or  Matthew  Romerein,  416-778-7163. 


Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  Professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of 
T.  A 9 x 12  furnished  bedroom/office 
including  Pentium  III  computer,  17"  LCD, 
DSL.  Private  deck  over  backyard.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  $600.  Available 
now.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  PhD,  416-463- 
0423. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560; 
e-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Overseas 


Tuscany  this  winter?  Villa  in  the  coun- 
try with  modern  conveniences  and  inspir- 
ing views  of  lake  and  mountains.  Low 
monthly  rate  for  winter  stays.  November 
through  March.  For  details  see 
www.casasingerna.com  or  tel.  +39  0575- 
791166. 

Languedoc,  SW  France.  Rustic  but  fully 
equipped  and  ancient  stone  house,  terrace, 
garden  in  remote,  undiscovered  village. 
Magnificent  hiking,  interesting  day  trips, 
markets.  Roquefort,  Nimes,  Montpellier. 
Sleeps  7.  Available  April  to  October, 
$600/week.  Tel.  416-925-7582  or  e-mail 
lindsay_squire@hotmail.com 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St,  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
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health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.  Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 


Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age 
1 7.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge 
and  Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail 
for  information  package,  eks 
@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Evening  hours  available. 
Extended  benefits  coverage  for  U of  T 
staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture, 
naturopathy,  other  alternative  medicine 
services.  Direct  insurance  billing 
available  for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St. 
West,  suite  1100.  416-929-6958. 

www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  176  St.  George 
St.,  Tel:  416-962-6671. 


Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D., 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and 
respectful  exploration  into  relationship 
issues,  self-image,  depression  and  the 
effects  of  childhood  trauma.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  489  College  St.,  suite  206. 
416-694-6350. 

Naturopathic  doctor,  EeVon  Ling, 

licensed  and  registered.  Holistic  health 
care  using  nutrition,  herbs,  acupuncture, 
homeopathy,  lifestyle  counselling. 
Accepting  referrals.  Covered  by  many 
extended  health  plans.  Direct  insurance 
billing.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100.  416- 
929-6958.  www.twotreesnaturopathy.ca 

Images  Salon  and  Spa  offers  Swedish 
massage,  warm  stone  therapy  and  reflexol- 
ogy for  stress.  Tension  and  chronic  pain 
relief  starting  at  $65  and  covered  by  most 
health  care  plans.  81 30  Sheppard  Ave.  East 
(at  Morningside).  416-282-0881. 

Psychotherapy  offered  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Call  416-529- 
8225  for  appointment.  Location:  730 
Yonge  St./Charles  St.,  suite  226 


MISCELLANY 


TEACH  ENGLISH  overseas:  Jobs,  $$, 
guaranteed  great  pay.  TESOL  certified  5 
days  in  class  (monthly  classes),  online  or  by 
correspondence.  FREE  information  semi- 
nar, every  Mon.  & Tues.  @ 7 p.m.  101 
Spadina  Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Infopack: 
1-888-270-2941  orglobaltesol.com 

Knox  College  book  sale,  Feb.  4 & 5, 
2004  to  be  held  in  Know  College  Library. 
59  St.  George  St.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Great 
books!  Great  bargains!  Free  Admission. 


Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 


experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one 
word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 


Trade-wind^ 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 


Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


A*  v 

P f 

( Trofessionaf  TamiCy  Toot  care 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTE!)  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ .- 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Scarborough 
4\6  - 283  - 3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  • 27  Queen  St.  El.  Suite  407  41 6-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels-  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  C&Sege  OF  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 


Pickering 
505  - 420  - 6544 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Ci  der  Hof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


STEVE  BEHAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  INC. 

www.tsrontowedsiingfsftotograpfty.eem  416  * 203  * 1555 

www.beftatphote.com  steve@behatphoto.com 


R E L A X 

Buddhist  Group  Meditation 
for  beginners  and  experienced  meditators 

Saturdays,  January  2004 
10,  17,  24*,  31  — 9:30  - 11:30  a.m. 

Location  Room  508  Sussex  Clubhouse,  21  Sussex  Ave. 

9:30  - 10:20  a.m.  Beginners  - shorter  sitting  sessions 
10:30  - 11:20  a.m.  Experienced  - longer  sitting  sessions 
11:30  a.m.  Lunch 

The  method  taught  will  be  mindfulness  of  the  breath  and  body;  and 
walking  meditation  all  led  by  Bhikkhu  Assaji  (Theravada  tradition). 

A reminder  that  on  *Jan  24,  2004,  we  will  continue  with  afternoon 
meditation  from  12:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Feel  free  to  ask  questions 
on  meditation  or  Buddhism  during  these  sessions. 

If  you'd  like  to  attend,  please  e-mail  Chris  at  (wisdom.tor@rogers.com) 
preferably  by  Thursday  every  week. 
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LECTURES 


Republics  of  Love. 

Monday,  January  12 

Deepa  Mehta,  filmmaker,  with  reading 
from  Carol  Shield's  novel  Republics  of 
Love  by  Kristen  Thomson;  Taking 
Liberties:  Adaptations  & 

Transformations  series.  140  University 
College.  4:10  p.m.  University  College 

The  Origin  of  the 
Gothic  Portal  and 
the  Systematization  of 
Public  Imagery. 

Tuesday,  January  13 
Prof.  Conrad  Rudolph,  University  of 
California  at  Riverdale;  annual  Peter  H. 
Brieger  memorial  lecture.  140  University 
College.  4p.m.  Fine  Art 

Roman  Wine,  Enterprise  and 
Economy  in  the  Early  Empire. 

Wednesday,  January  14 
Prof.  Jennifer  Moore,  Trent  University. 
001  Emmanuel  College,  75  Queens 
Park  Cres.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society 

Historiography  of  Japan: 
Interpretations  in  the  20th 
Century  and  After. 

Friday,  January  16 

Prof.  Shigekazu  Kondo,  University  of 
Tokyo;  visiting  Harvard  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Asian  Institute, 
History  and  East  Asian  Studies 

An  Economic  Invasion? 
Japanese-Backed  Smuggling  in 
North  China,  1935-1937. 

Friday,  January  1 6 
Prof.  Emily  Hill,  Queens  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  12:30  to  2 p.m.  Asian  Institute 


Urban  Riots  and  Cricket: 

A Postscript  to  Levelling 
Crowds. 

Friday,  January  1 6 
Prof.  Stanley  Tambiah,  Harvard 
University;  B.N.  Pandey  memorial  lec- 
ture. Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  4 to  6 p.m.  Asian  Institute 

La  pastorale  ou  le  plaisir 
du  jeu. 

Wednesday,  January  21 

Prof.  Benoit  Bolduc,  French.  Senior 
Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall,  Victona 
College.  4:15  p.m.  Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium 

A Chinese  Writer’s  World: 

A Puzzling  Contradiction. 

Wednesday,  January  21 
Prof.  Hsiao- Wei  Rupprecht,  East  Asian 
studies;  Taking  Liberties:  Adaptations  & 
Transformations  series.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

The  Healing  Mind: 
Applications  of  Buddhist 
Psychology. 

Thursday,  January  22 

Prof.  Tony  Toneatto,  public  health 
sciences;  Explore  the  Mind:  Scientific  & 
Spiritual  Perspectives  series.  1170 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  6:15  to  8 p.m.  U of  T 
Buddhist  Community  and  Buddhist  Student 
Association 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Affect  System: 

Form  Follows  Function. 

Wednesday,  January  14 

Prof  John  Cacioppo,  University  of 
Chicago.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 

Creating  a Language  and 
Culture  of  Peace  in  a Jewish- 
Palestinian  Village  in  Israel: 


A Reflexive  Ethnography. 

Friday,  January  16 

Prof.  Grace  Feuerverger,  curriculum, 
teaching  and  learning,  OISE/UT.  4-414 
OISE/UT,  252  BloorSt.  W 1:30  to  3 p.m. 
Modem  Language  Centre,  OISE/UT 

The  Impact  of  Religion  on 
Trudeau’s  Foreign  Policy: 
Schooling  at  Bebreuf  and  an 
Analysis  of  His  Ethical 
Approach  to  Foreign  Policy. 

Tuesday,  January  20 
Profs.  Jacques  Monet,  Regis  College,  and 
John  Bothwell,  Centre  for  International 
Studies;  Religion,  International 
Diplomacy  and  Economics  series.  208N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Trinity  College, 
International  Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 

A Social  Brain  Sciences 
Approach  to  Examining 
the  Self. 

Wednesday,  January  21 
Prof.  Todd  Heatherington,  Dartmouth 
College.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
Psychology 

A Neutrality  Dilemma:  Swiss 
Foreign  Policy  and  the 
Recognition  of  Divided  States 
During  the  Cold  War. 

Wednesday,  January  21 
Urs  Obrist,  PhD  candidate,  history; 
history  graduate-faculty  series.  2090 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

Recording,  Reckoning  and 
Rithmetic:  Rethinking  the 
Spurious  Functional  Linkage 
Between  Numeration  and 
Mathematical  Efficiency. 
Wednesday,  January  21 
Prof.  Stephen  Chrisomalis,  McGill 
University  332  Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  University,  73  Queens  Park 
Cres.  E.  4:10  p.m.  History  &•  Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 

Participant  Compensation 
and  Its  Implications. 

Thursday,  January  22 
Masood  Zangeneh  and  Nigel  Turner, 
Centre  for  Addiction  & Mental  Health. 


Room  801,  Clarke  site,  250  College  St. 
Noon.  Addiction  & Mental  Health 

The  Ethical  Review  Process. 

Friday,  January  23 

Prof.  Dennis  Thiessen,  curriculum, 
teaching  and  learning,  OISE/UT.  4-414 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 1:30  to  3 p.m. 
Modem  Language  Centre,  OISE/UT 


Transgenic  Approaches  to 
Alzheimer’s  Disease. 

Monday,  January  12 

Prof.  David  Westaway,  Centre  for 
Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 


Seeing  the  Workplace  With 
New  Eyes:  An  Introduction  to 
Workplace  Mapping. 

Thursday,  January  15 
Dorothy  Wigmore,  occupational  hygien- 
ist, ergonomist  and  educator.  213 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies  and  Cage  Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  Unit 

Socrates’  Interlocutors  and 
the  Voices  of  Modernity  in 
Plato’s  Republic. 

Friday,  January  1 6 
Robert  Wokler,  University  of  Exeter. 
3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 


Growing  up  Jewish  in 
Communist  Czechoslovakia: 
Identity  Formation  Among  the 
Postwar  Generation. 

Friday,  January  16 
Prof.  Alena  Heitlinger,  Trent  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Russian  & East 
European  Studies 

Polyploidy  and  Genome 
Evolution  in  the  Crop 
Brassicas. 

Friday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Lewis  Lukens,  University  of 
Guelph  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

On  the  Meaning  of 
Global  Warming. 

Wednesday,  January  21 

Prof.  Richard  Lindzen,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

The  Feminist  Discourse  of 
Ukrainian  Modernism. 

Wednesday,  January  21 

Vira  Ageyeva,  Petro  Jacyk  visiting  schol- 
ar. 108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Petro  Jacyk  Program 
for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 

The  Jewish  Communist  and 
Other  Myths:  Interwar  East 
European  Politics 
Reconsidered. 

Thursday,  January  22 
Prof.  Jeffrey  Kopstein,  political  science. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Russian  & 
East  European  Studies 

Three  Little  Valves: 

An  Overlooked  Gateway  to 
Cardiopulmonary  Physiology. 

Thursday,  January  22 
Prof.  Joseph  Fisher,  anesthesiology. 
3231  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Expertise  and  Bureaucratic 
Power  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Friday,  January  23 


CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS: 

Elections  Process  for  Alumni  Governors 
and  Chancellor 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Governing  Council  has  struck  a Special  Committee  to 
Review  the  Election  Process  for  Alumni  Governors  and  Chancellor.  This  committee's 
work  represents  the  first  time  that  an  external  group  has  reviewed  the  process  since  1986.  Just  as 
regulations  concerning  the  election  of  members  of  other  estates  (such  as  teaching  staff,  administra- 
tive staff  and  students)  are  reviewed  regularly,  the  Governing  Council  has  felt  it  appropriate  to 
review  the  election  process  for  the  other  elected  constituency,  as  well  as  for  the  Chancellor. 

The  Committee  seeks  input  from  interested  parties  to  offer  commentary  and  advice  on  the  following 
points: 

I - Election  of  Alumni  Governors 

Strategies  for  defining,  expanding  and  strengthening  a broad  pool  of  candidates  for  alumni  gover- 
nor each  year; 

Strategies  for  recruiting  and  fostering  excellent  candidates  for  the  long  term; 

Appropriate  method  for  determining  the  attributes  necessary  for  alumni  governors  each  year; 

Best  practice  for  election  of  alumni  representatives; 

Methods  of  nomination  and  election  for  alumni  governors,  and  processes  and  guidelines  to  ensure 
the  election  of  the  best  possible  candidates. 

II  - Election  of  the  Chancellor 

Best  practice  for  election  of  the  Chancellor; 

Nomination,  selection,  interview  and  election  processes  and  guidelines  that  will  ensure  an  appropri- 
ate candidate  pool  and  the  election  of  the  best  possible  candidate. 

The  Special  Committee  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  mandate  of  the  Review  is  to  examine  the  election 
processes  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  is  willing  to  consider  the  widest  variety  of  suggestions. 

Please  forward  your  submissions  in  care  of  the  Committee's  Secretary,  Andrew  Drummond,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  106  Simcoe  Hall,  27  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto  M5S  1A1,  by  fax 
at  416-978-8182,  or  by  electronic  mail  to  andrew.drummond@utoronto.ca  by  January  31, 2004. 


GREAT  MINDS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO: 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 


LECTURE  SERIES 


Harmonic  Analysis 
in  Mathematics 

JAMES  ARTHUR 

University  Professor 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

January  28,  2004  7 pm 

Shoppers  Drug  Mart 
Auditorium 

Room  108,  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Management 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


ARTS  &c 

SCIENCE 

UNIVERSITY 
<?/ TORONTO 


For  more  Information  please  call  (416)  946-5937, 
e-mail  events@artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  visit  www.artsandsclence.utoronto.ca 


GLOBAL 


The  University  Professor  Lecture  Series  is  presented  by 
the  Global  Knowledge  Foundation,  and  sponsored  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Elderwood  Foundation. 


KNOWLEDGE 

FOUNDATION 
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EVENTS 


Prof.  Martha  Finnemore,  George 
Washington  University.  3130  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 
and  International  Studies 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  19 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


MUSIC 


REGIS  COLLEGE 

Wednesday,  January  1 4 

An  evening  of  chant  through  the  ages, 
bringing  together  choirs  from  the  vari- 
ous traditions  of  Christian  chant,  both 
East  and  West.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall, 
67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  January  18 

Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $26. 


Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  January  20 
First-year  students  perform.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  27 

Master  class  with  Martin  Isepp,  John  R. 
Stratton  visiting  artist.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

New  Music  Festival. 

Tuesday,  January  20  to 
Saturday,  January  24 
Sponsored  by  TD  Meloche  Monnex. 

Tuesday,  January  20 
Concert  1 . Music  Gallery,  St.  George  the 
Martyr  Anglican  Church,  197  John  St. 
7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  21 
Concert  2.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  22 
The  Beat  Goes  On:  Reflections  on  My 
Percussion  Concerto,  lecture  by  Joseph 
Schwantner,  Roger  D.  Moore  distin- 
guished visitor  in  composition.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Friday,  January  23 
Concert  3.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Concert  4,  Terry  Riley:  In  C.  Walter  Hall. 
11  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  24 

Concert  5.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert. 

Sunday,  January  18 
Gala  concert  celebrating  the  600th 
Sunday  concert  at  Hart  House.  Great 
Hall.  8 p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday,  January  1 4 

Brave  tales  from  the  dark  ages:  Jack 
Whyte  returns  to  the  reading  series  with 
his  new  novel  Clothar  the  Frank.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Possible  Worlds. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
January  1 4 to  January  24 

By  John  Mighton;  directed  by  David 
Jermyn.  Hart  House  Drama  Society 
production.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.,  Saturday  matinee 


2 p.m.  (Jan.  24).  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $12.  Box  office:  416-978- 
8668;  www.harthousetheatre.ca. 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
From  Phillips  to  the  Future: 
Canadian  Prints  From  the 
Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection. 

To  January  29 

Featuring  26  woodcuts  by  Walter  J. 
Phillips  (1884-1963),  west  gallery 
Featuring  a variety  of  print  mediums 
such  as  etchings,  lithographs,  silkscreen 
prints,  monoprints,  linocuts  and  other 
printmaking  pursuits  in  Canada,  east 
gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 


U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Canadian  Art 
for  a Canadian  University. 

To  April  20 

Exhibition  examines  the  various  ways  in 
which  members  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
were  connected  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  how  their  paintings  came  to 
be  in  the  university's  collection;  curated 
by  fine  art  students,  supervised  by  Niamh 
O’Laoghaire.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

DEADLINES  ~ 

Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  January  26  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  26  to  Feb.  2:  Monday,  January  12. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 


Director,  Institute  for 
Human  Development,  Life 
Course  & Aging 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  for  the  Institute 
for  Human  Development  & Aging. 
Members  are:  Professors  Donald 
Cormack,  vice-dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Angela 


Colantonio,  occupational  therapy; 
Rosemary  Meier,  psychiatry;  Dave 
Davis,  continuing  medical  education; 
John  Myles,  sociology,  Elsa  Marziali, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work;  David 
Hulchanski,  Faculty  of  Social  Work  and 
director,  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies;  and  Usha  George, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  Joint  Centre 
of  Excellence  for  Research  on 
Immigration  & Settlement;  and  Diana 


Clarke,  student,  Institute  for  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  & Aging; 
and  Luke  Sneyd,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  persons  until  Jan.  30. 
Submissions  should  be  sent  to  Luke 
Sneyd,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

65  St.  George  St.;  fax,  416-971-3211; 
e-mail,  ppl.assocdean@utoronto.ca. 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  MIND 

January  30-31 

Keynote  Speaker:  Professor  Stevan  Harnad 
'Cognition  is  Categorisation' 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Perception  and  Language, 

Cognitive  Neuroscience  Centre,  Universite  du  Quebec  a Montreal 

SESSIONS 

'Reflections' 

Professor  Peter  Reich  • Department  of  Linguistics 
Professor  Keith  Oatley  • Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Professor  Christopher  Green  • Department  of  Psychology,  York  University 

'Frontiers' 

Professor  Randy  McIntosh  • Rotman  Research  Institute 
Professor  Kim  Vicente  • Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering 
Professor  Geoffrey  Hinton  • Department  of  Computer  Science 

'Development' 
Professor  Philip  Zelazo  • Department  of  Psychology 
Professor  Ana  Teresa  Perez-Leroux  • Departments  of  Linguistics  and  Spanish 
University  Professor  Fergus  Craik  • Rotman  Research  Institute 

'Extensions' 

Professor  Mihnea  Moldoveanu  • Rotman  School  of  Management 
Dean  Brian  Cantwell  Smith  • Faculty  of  Information  Studies 

Cost 

Registration:  $10  before  January  20th,  $20  at  the  door  (space  permitting) 


To  register,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit:  www.utism.org 


EXPANDING  CANADA'S  FRONTIERS: 

TO  MARS  AND  BEYOND 


In  2004  the  world  is  going  to  the 
Red  Planet.  Celebrate  with  us! 

Featuring  talks  by: 


Canadian  Space  Agency 


Professor  Dimitar  Sasselov 

Harvard  University 

“Detecting  planets  beyond  the  solar  system?” 


Dr.  Vicky  Hipkin 

University  of  Toronto 
“U  of  T’s  mission  to  Mars" 


Dr.  Darlene  Lim 

NASA  / University  of  Toronto 

"Extreme  Earthly  environments/Life  on  Mars” 


resentation  by  the 
f T Astronomy  and 
3 Exploration  Society 


3 tickets  at  SAC  office 
5 for  general  public) 


To  reserve  tickets,  contact: 
>pace,Society@UToronto.CA 
416-402-8856 
ittp://ASX.SA.UToronto.CA/ 


Generously  Sponsored  By: 


Meloche  Monnex 


mcitrox 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and 
opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 

Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 

STEVEN  DE  SOUSA,  EDITOR 
The  Bulletin  416-978-7016 
steven.desousa@utoronto.ca 
Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 
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A Window  of  Opportunity 


Tuition  freeze  provides  opening  to  consider  income  contingency  and  other  student  aid  options 


By  Dan  Lang 


Before  last  fall’s  provincial  election,  The  Bulletin  published  an  editorial  debate 
between  our  wee -president  (government  relations)  and  the  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council  about  tuition  fees  and  income  contingent  finan- 
cial aid.  That  debate  was  full  of  good  sense  on  both  sides  but  was,  unfortunately, 
typical  of  most  discussions  of  income  contingency  and,  indeed,  of  most  discussions  of 
financial  aid. 

Within  the  last  15  years  the  federal  government,  three  successive  Ontario  governments 
and  several  universities  — including  the  University  of  Toronto  — have  promoted  the  idea 
of  income  contingency  as  a means  of  assisting  students  to  meet  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Every  time  the  idea  has  come  up  it  has  been  attached,  as  it  was  in  The  Bulletin's  duelling 
editorials,  to  other  proposals  that  involve  higher  tuition  fees  and  other  means  of  finding 
additional  funds  for  colleges  and  universities.  This  habit  of  linking  higher  tuition  fees  with 
income  contingent  repayment  is 
neither  necessary  nor  wise,  but  it  is 
confusing.  We  will  never  understand 
the  issue  if  we  continue  to  view  it 
through  the  lens  of  tuition  fee 
increases  and  financial  exigency. 

Income  contingent  repayment 
plans  offer  some  distinct  advantages 
over  other  financial  aid  schemes, 
regardless  of  the  levels  of  tuition  fees 
and  other  funding  of  higher 
education.  Those  advantages  are 
important  because  financial  aid  for 
students  in  Canadian  colleges  and 
universities,  especially  in  Ontario,  is 
in  desperate  need  of  overhaul.  What 
is  now  available  is  an  incoherent 
patchwork  of  programs  that  misses 
the  target  as  often  as  it  hits  it  and,  in 
some  cases,  makes  the  problem 
worse.  A tuition  freeze,  such  as  the 
provincial  government  has  pro- 
posed, will  do  nothing  to  rectify  this 
situation.  Even  if  tuition  fees  were 
reduced,  the  problem  would 
remain. 

Income  contingent  repayment 
plans  do  not  have  to  be  based  on 
loans  in  a strictly  financial  sense. 

Whenever  income  loan  repayment  plans  have  been  seriously  studied  in  Canada,  their  costs 
have  been  forecast  as  if  they  would  be  conventional  loans  with  conventional  interest  rates 
but  which  would  be  repaid  over  a longer  period  of  time  in  amounts  that  could  be  adjusted 
annually  according  to  taxable  income.  From  this  view  of  income  contingency  a student  loan 
is,  in  the  end,  just  a student  loan.  Income  contingency  does  not  make  the  loan  any  less 
expensive  — and  in  certain  situations  could  make  it  more  expensive.  This  view  also  makes 
the  opportunity  costs  to  government  seem  almost  prohibitively  high. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  income  contingency  that  treats  the  foregone  or 
deferred  payment  of  tuition  fees  as  a future  tax  liability  to  which  former  students,  whether 
or  not  they  graduate  and  whether  or  not  they  had  financial  need  as  students,  are  exposed 
on  the  basis  of  their  annual  taxable  incomes.  There  are  no  interest  rates  in  the  conventional 
sense.  There  are  annual  adjustments  to  ensure  intergenerational  equity  by  taking  into 
account  price  inflation.  In  other  words,  everyone  repays  in  dollars  of  equal  real  value.  Some 
graduates  might  repay  their  liabilities  quickly.  Some  might  retire  or  leave  the  workforce  per- 
manently before  eliminating  their  liability.  This  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  Canadian  sit- 
uation in  which,  although  wage  differentials  between  high  school  graduates  and  university 
graduates  are  rising,  returns  to  individuals  from  investments  in  higher  education  are  declin- 
ing. Yet  those  returns  on  investments  are  used  to  justify  increases  in  tuition  fees;  as  much 
as  governments  and  universities  would  like  to  have  it  both  ways,  the  numbers  say  they  can’t. 

The  point  is  not  that  one  of  these  views  of  income  contingency  is  superior  to  the  other. 
The  point  is  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  think  about  the  construction  of  an  income 
contingent  plan  and  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  tuition  fees  will  rise  if  an 
income  contingent  plan  is  introduced.  Let’s  take  a matter-of-fact  look  at  income  contingent 
financial  aid  without  making  any  assumption  about  the  direction  that  tuition  fee  policy 
might  take. 

First,  the  cost  of  a student  loan  should  not  be  confused  with  the  loan’s  manageability. 
Income  contingency  can  make  the  cost  of  attending  college  or  university  more  manageable; 
it  cannot  make  it  any  cheaper.  Manageability  includes  factors  such  as  the  length  of  repay- 
ment schedules  and  annual  payments  that  are  automatically  adjusted  to  reflect  annual 
income.  These,  nevertheless,  are  genuine  advantages.  Under  conventional  student  aid 
programs  the  most  critical  assessment  of  financial  need  is  determined,  conveniently  but 


illogically,  in  the  year  prior  to  the  student’s  first  attendance  which  in  most  cases  is  at  least 
five  years  before  repayment  becomes  a reality.  Under  income  contingency  the  concept  of 
financial  need  is  replaced  by  actual  instead  of  forecast  ability  to  pay,  which  is  assessed  annu- 
ally after  the  student  leaves  college  or  university.  In  other  words,  income  contingency 
can  produce  a more  accurate,  up-to-date  and  flexible  fit  between  financial  need  and  the 
costs  of  attendance. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  income  contingency  can  reduce  costs,  the  costs  that  it  reduces 
are  to  the  public  at  large.  Because  income  contingent  plans  are  built  on  top  of  existing 
income  tax  withholding  machinery,  their  transaction  costs  and  default  rates  are  much  lower 
than  those  of  conventional  student  aid  programs.  No  Canadian  or  Ontario  government  has 
ever  said  what  it  would  do  with  the  savings  that  would  arise  from  the  efficiency  gains  of  an 
income  contingency  plan.  This  is  a point  that  the  University  of  Toronto  could  usefully  pur- 
sue in  soliciting  more  funding  for 
universities,  but  without  necessarily 
calling  for  higher  tuition  fees. 

Third,  income  contingent  repay- 
ment is  a means  of  deferring  tuition 
fees  — and  that’s  all.  It  cannot  sup- 
plant or  substitute  for  tuition  fees. 
There  is  no  income  contingent 
voodoo  that  can  make  an  increase  in 
tuition  fees  smaller  than  it  actually 
is.  This  is  why  income  contingency 
should  be  debated  in  its  own  right 
as  a financial  aid  policy,  not  as  an 
adjunct  of  a university  funding 
policy. 

Finally,  whatever  one’s  opinion  of 
the  Ontario  government’s  two-year 
freeze  of  tuition  fees,  it  presents  a 
window  of  opportunity  that  may  not 
be  opened  again.  The  opportunity  is 
a chance  to  consider  income  contin- 
gency and  other  options  for  student 
aid  without  reference  to  increases  in 
tuition  fees.  A review  of  the 
province’s  financial  aid  policies 
would  be  of  greater  lasting  value 
than  yet  another  review  of  the 
funding  formula,  which  as  usual 
will  result  in  no  more  than 

cutting  the  suit  to  fit  the  cloth. 

Two  factors  especially  should  be  taken  into  account  in  such  a review.  First,  the  30  per  cent 
“tuition  set  aside”  policy  makes  Ontario  the  only  jurisdiction  in  the  world  in  which  most  of 
the  costs  of  non-repayable  student  aid  are  not  borne  by  taxpayers  at  large  but  by  students 
themselves.  Moreover,  this  is  done  without  any  test  of  ability  to  pay.  This  has  several  per- 
verse effects.  It  drives  up  overall  financial  need.  If  the  30  per  cent  extra  charge  were 
removed  there  would  be  fewer  students  with  financial  need.  Because  there  is  no  needs  test, 
the  cost  of  the  extra  contribution  falls  more  heavily  on  the  middle  class  than  the  upper  class. 
Students  who  contribute  and  who  do  not  qualify  for  financial  aid  receive  no  benefit  from 
what  amounts  to  an  involuntary  transfer  of  wealth  — the  extra  30  per  cent  is  essentially  a 
compulsory  charitable  donation  in  the  form  of  a regressive  income  tax  surcharge.  Let’s  say 
that  the  value  of  the  extra  30  per  cent  is  $1,000.  The  student  whose  family  falls  short  of 
qualifying  for  financial  aid  by  just  $1  makes  the  same  $1,000  contribution  as  the  student 
whose  family  wealth  is  $1  million. 

The  second  factor  that  should  be  taken  into  account  is  a paradox.  Student  aid  programs 
that  depend  mainly  on  loans  rely  on  an  essential  basic  assumption  that  future  earnings  will 
be  sufficient  to  repay  the  loans  and  leave  enough  net  gain  to  justify  the  investment  made  in 
the  first  place.  Returns  on  investments  in  higher  education  in  Canada  are  declining.  The 
rates  of  return  on  an  undergraduate  degree  compared  to  a high  school  diploma  in  Canada 
are  about  one-half  of  comparable  rates  in  Europe  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  rates  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  wage  premium  of  a university  degree  over  a high  school 
diploma  is  growing.  How  can  both  be  occurring  at  the  same  time?  The  answer  is  that  as 
public  subsidies  go  down  and  private  costs  go  up  the  net  rates  of  return  decline  because 
more  of  the  increases  in  wages  have  to  go  to  repaying  student  loans.  In  Canada  the  federal 
government  and  most  provincial  governments  seem  unaware  of  how  relatively  low  the  net 
rates  of  private  return  on  investments  in  higher  education  have  become,  thus  calling  into 
question  Ontario’s  predominant  reliance  on  repayable  student  aid. 

Dan  Lang  is  a professor  of  theory  and  policy  studies  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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